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Speakings  Time:     9  minutes  All  regions 

Livestock  Interview  21:     TH3  GHAITGIITG  TYPES  OP  SHEEP. 

OPSNIITG  Ain^'^OIltJCEL'ffiiTT:     At  this  time  Your  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  talk  about 
the  changiiTg  types  cf  sheep.    He  is  going  way  back  and  tell  about  the  old  models, 
and  wind  up  by  presenting  the  1930  models  of  sheep  as  they  appear  today.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  Prograns  coming  to  you  every  week  day,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  throtigh  the  cooperation  of  Uncle  Sajn's  Department  of  Agri- 
cultura  and  Station  ,    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  let's  go. 


Well  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  new  model  sheep  that  produces 
wool  for  'mi~lady's'  coat.     Sheep  models  don't  change  quite  so  fast  as  automobile 

models,  but  every  progressive  industry  has  that  changing  fever,  -and  every  now 

and  then  a  new-model  sheep  3.ppears  on  the  green  pastures  of  this  country. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  listeners  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  new  models  in 
sheep  have  to  do  with  your  business.     They  mean  as  much  to  the  sheep  raiser  as 
the  neiiT-model  automobile,  means  to  the  dealer,  greater  net  profits  on  the  vol- 
ume of  sales.     It  is  tr-oe,  the  sheep  raiser  can  always  sell  the  wool,  lamb  and 
mutton  produced  on  his  fa,rm  but  with  a  new-model  sheep  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
greater  profit  from  the  better  quality  of  wool,  lamb  or  mutton  from  the  same- 
sized  flock. 


This  country  does  not  consune  as  much  mutton  per  person  as  many  other 
countries,  but  remember  this  is  a  young  country  and  our  food  preferences  may 
change  as  we  grow  older.    Hyhy  don't  some  of  you  ambitious  record  hunters  put  on  a 
mutton-eating  contest  and  hang  up  an  enviable  record  for  yourself  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  per  capita  consuuption  of  mutton, 

We*ve  been  producing  sheep  in  this  country  ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  that  big  rock  in  Massachusetts.,    Most  of  these  sheep  like  some  of  our  a,uto- 
mobile:.man\af acturer s,  have  been  keeping  their  secrets  to  themselves,    Mr.  Sheep 
is  a  close  observer,  and  he's  been  changing  his  type,  bringing  out  streaiTiline 
bodies,  adding  a  longer  cowl,  and  otherwise  making  himself  more  attractive,  a,s 
well  as  producing  a  lamb  roast  that  would  blend  better  with  mint  jelly.     The  chang- 
ing tj-pes  of  sheep  have  given  us  a  better  quality  both  in  wool  and  mutton. 

I  tho^jght  you  radio  listeners  might  like  to  mix  wool,  mutton,  and  lai'nb 
patties  with  the  rest  of  your  radio  program,  so  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr,  D,  A.  Spencer,  in  charge  of  sheep  investigations  for  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  AniiTial  Industry.    He  was  at  one  time  a  Michigan  sheep  raiser,  and  ha,s  been 
hdn^ling  sheep  investigations  for  Uncle  Sam-  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Being 
a  swift  talker  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  give  me  a  picture  of  changes  in  the 
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sheep  industry  in  this  country.    He  latinfihed  out  in  this  manner, 

"The  sheep  of  this  country  have  changed  to  meet  changing  conditions.  People 
wore  clothes  when  the  country  wasfirs't  settled  just  the  same,  or  I  might  say  even 
more  so,  than  they  do  today,    Miere  did  the  early  settlers  get  clothes?  They 
made  them,  and  many  of  thera  were  made  fi'om  the  Wool;    There  were  no  hig  woolen 
mills  hack  in  pioneer  days,  so  the  wool  was  made  into  cloth  "by  the  old  hand  loom. 
A  long-fihred  wool  was  desired  for  use  in  such  a  loom.    Long  wool  however,  is 
naturally  coarse  wool,  hut  the  sheep  hack  in  pioneer  days  produced  wool  which 
satisfied  the  needs  for  clothing  and  they  also  served  for  mutton  purposes.  Lin- 
colns,  Cotswolds,  and  Leicesters  were  hrought  over  from  England  and  used  extensive- 
ly in  the  olden  days.    That  T,'as  the  first  model. 

"Now,  I'll  give  you  the  second  model.     Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
our  people  got  tariff  protection  against  foreign  woolen  goods,  and  this  stimulated 
the  sheep  industry.     Woolen  mills  with  several  looms  to  the  millviere  started  and 
things  went  merrily  on  until  the  mills  hegan  to  demand  wool  of  a  finer  texture. 
They  didnH  want  the  coarse,  heavy  wool  that  was  spun  on  the  old-fashioned  spinnin; 
wheels  and  woven  in  the  old-time  looms,    No,  sir,  those  mills  wanted  a  strong, 
fine  wool  so  they  couLd  turn  out  a  beautiful  cloth  that  would  compete  v/ith  any~ 
thing  that  might  he  imported.     What  happened?    Mr.  Sheep,  with  the  aid  of  his 
masters,  got  husy  and  changed  his  model  to  meet  the  demand. 

"Now  it  happened  that  three  Spanish  Merino  sheep  were  sm-uggled  into  Massachu- 
setts in  1793,  hut  their  value  was  not  known  at  the  time  so  they  were  all  three 
killed  for  mutton.    Later,  when  their  value  hecame  known,  this  same  man  who  killed 
and  ate  the  first  Merinos  paid  $1,000  for  a  Spanioh  Merino  ram.     The  Spanish 
Merino  and  the  French  Rarahoulllet  hoth  produce  the  long,  fine  wool  which  was  de- 
sired hy  the  early  woolen  mills.     These  two  hreeds  became  very  popular  in  this 
country,  and  are  still  in  wide  use  in  many  sections. 

"The  latest  model  of  anything  is  always  interesting,  so  I'll  give  you  the 
1930  model  sheep.    As  the  country  developed,  and  the  sheep  industry  grew,  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  get  some  profit  from  the  sheep  aside  from  the  wool.     Tlae  old 
pioneer  sheep  produced  hoth  wool  and  mutton.    The  Merinos  and  Ramhouillets  pro- 
duced some  mutton  hut  the  earlier  types  of  these  hreeds  were  kept  primarily  for 
wool  production.     What  happened?    Well,  Mr.  Sheep,  and  the  sheepmen  of  the  coim- 
try  got  husy  and  put  out  another  model,  or  type  as  the  sheepmen  express  it. 

"The  1930  model,  or  type  of  sheep,  produces  a  wool  of  medium  length  and 
fineness  and  in  addition  turns  out  a  splendid  quality  of  mutton.     This  comhination 
satisfied  the  farmer  and  sheep  raiser  hecause  it  gives  a  cash  return  from  hoth 
wool  and  mutton.    However  many  producers  in  many  sections  still  specialise  either 
in  wool  production  or  in  mutton  production.     The  woolen  mills,  in  many  instance?, 
have  adjusted  their  machinery  to  use  the  vool  that  is  medium  in  length  and  fine- 
ness and  the  industry  seems  to  he  going  along  very  well.    Here  are  some  of  the 
popular  hreeds  which  produce  this  medium  wool,  and  at  the  same  tim.e,  a  good  quality 
of  mutton,     I'll  give  the  hreed  and  what  percentage  that  hreed  hears  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  purehred  sheep  in  the  country, 

Shropshire  constitute  31  per  cent  of  our  purehred  sheep, 

Ramhouillets  constitute  27  per  cent, 

Merinos,  15  per  cent, 

Hampshires  13  per  cent, 

Oxfords,  4  per  cent, 

Lincclns,  3  per  cent. 
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"In  1920  only  four  per  cent  of  all  the  purebred  sheep  in  this  country  were 
of  the  long,  coarse-wool  type.  Forty- two  per  cent  were  kept  for  fine  wool  pro- 
duction, and  fifty-four  per  cent  for  medium  wool  production  and  mutton." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Ike.  Spencer  to  tell  me  how  the  sheep  population  of  the 
country  had  shifted  since  the  time  when  Captain  John  Smith  sailed  up  the  James 
River.    Here's  his  reply: 

"In  1840  Vermont  had  more  sheep  per  acre  of  land,  and  New  York  a  greater 
numher  of  sbe^p  than  any  other  States,     In  I860  Ohio  c^tured  "both  places.  In 
1880  Ohio  had  more  sheep  per  acre    Dut  California  had  the  largest  total  nuinher  of 
any  State.     In  1900  Ohio  had  uhe  --.re  unit  still,  hut  Montana  captured  the  total 
nuraher  prize.     In  1920,  Ohio  stil]  had  the  acre  lead,  hut  Texas  walked  away  with 
the  numhers  prize  as  easily  as  an  airplane  passes  a  man  on  horseback.     Texas  pro- 
duces more  than  7  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  country." 

This  ended  my  interviev/  with  Mr,  Spencer,     Suranarizing  his  statements  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  had  3  distinct  types  of  sheep  in  this  country.     Tlie  first 
type  "before  the  Revolutionary  War,  produced  long,  coarse  wool  for  home  looms. 
The  second  type  following  after  the  Revolutionary  war  produced  long,  fine  wool 
for  the  new  woolen  miils.     The  third  type,  which  we  have  to-day,  produces  a  fine, 
mediurnr-length  wool  of  good  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  mutton. 

The  most  popular  "breed  of  'mrehred  sheep  kept  on  the  farms  to-day  is  the 
^ropshire  constituting  31  per  cent  of  all  our  purehred  sheep.     The  most  popular 
sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  Merino.     This  hreed  constitutes  84 
per  cent  of  all  the  purebred  sheep  in  the  area.     Ramhouillets  come  in  for  second 
place  with  about  16  per  cent.    Now  we'll  cross  the  'Father  of  Waters',  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  types  change.    West  of  the  Mississippi  River  Rambouillets  consti- 
tute 82  per  cent  of  all  the  purebred  sheep  in  that  big  area,  while  Merinos  hold 
second  -olace,  with  18  per  cent.     Pa,nge  conditions  account  in  part  for  this  shift- 
ing. 

The  person  desiring  more  information  on  the  breeds  of  sheep  should  write 
this  station  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  576-F,  "ERESDS  OF  SHEEP  FOR  THE  FARI'i." 

It  appears  reasonably  sure  that  old-man  sheep  will  change  his  body  lines  and 
keep  right  in  step  with  the  popular  demand  for  changing  types. 

**** 

CLOSIFG-  AITNOUITCEMENT:     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk  about 
the  changing  tirpes  of  sheep.    He  mentioned  Farm.ers'  Bulletin  576-F,  "Breeds  of 
Sheep  for  the  Farm."    Write  this  station  for  your  free  copy.     This  is  one  of  the 
regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  Station  . 


YOm  FAH.I  55P0RTER  AT  WASHINGTOIT.  Tuesday,  Fetruary  4,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
CROPS  Al-ro  SOILS  NO.  21;  KEEPING  UP  WITH  THS  JOICESES.  ALL  REGIONS. 

Speaking  Time:     10  minutes. 

ANiroUITCEI-.ffilTT;     Your  farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  who  brings  to  Station 

 's  radio  audience  each  Tuesday  timely  pointers  on  crops  and 

soils  management  harvested  from  visits  with  specialists  in  the  United 
States  DeiDartment  of  Agriculture,  will  now  tell  us  how  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.    We  take  it  he  means  the  Joneses  of  "better  farming.    He's  going  to 
tell  us  Vyhat  science  has  to  say  ahout  the  right  time  and  the  right  way  to 
get  land  ready  for  spring  crops*    Mr,  Reporter  

 oOo  

I'll  never  forget         about  15  years  ago         when  Tex  Austin's  boy 

came  back  from  college.  .  ,  . 

I  was  living  at  the  time  in  a  farming  community  that  was  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front.    But  there  were  still  plenty  of  men  left  who  didn't 
have  much  use  for  book  farmers,  as  they  called  them.     These  men  figured  that 
you  didn't  need  a  college  degree  in  order  to  slop  hogs  correctly,  although 
they  reasoned  that  sound  training  in  organized  cheering  might  help  out  v/hen 
it  came  to  calling  the  hogs.    And  I  guess  they  thoxight  that  Tex  Austin's  boy 

would  come  back  from  agricultural  college  carrying  a  football  under  one  arra^  

a  ^ikelele  under  the  other  smoking  a  half-pint  pipe  and  wearing  a  paiJ^ 

of  peg-top  trousers,  a  sweater  with  a  big  red  A  on  it,  and  a  cap  cocked  over 
one  ear.     I  guess  they  thought  that  Tex  Austin's  boy  would  be  so  busy  telling 
how  they  hazed  the  freshnen  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  the  chores  around 
Tex' s  I  am. 

Tie  opposite  was  the  case.    The  young  men  had  learned  something  that 
worked  out  in  practice  and  it  wasn't  long  before  Tex  was  not  only  keeping 

up  with  the  Joneses        he  was  managing  to  keep  about  a  neck  ahead  of  them. 

With  the  aid  of  his  scientifically  trained  son,  Tex  began  to  set  the  pace. 
You  could  spot  his  farm  a  mile  cff .    Tex  took  the  best  out  of  the  books  and 
matched  it  with  superior  knowledge  gained  from  long  experience  on  the  land. 
Pretty  soon,   some  of  the  men  who  had  been  at  the  depot  to  laugh  at  Tex's 
boy  when  he  got  off  the  train  were  going  to  him  for  advice  on  when  to  plow 
and  cultivate  their  own  land.    And  if  the  young  fellow  did  talk  about 
colloids  and  critical  moisture  content  and  the  sticky  point,  they  soon 
found  that  he  could  explain  what  such  high--f aluting  terms  mean  in  \Yords 
every  farmer  uses. 

And  in  the  years  since  then,  I've  noticed  that  the  best  farmers  don't 
hesitate  to  use  science  and  book  and  laboratory  knowledge  in  their  farm  plans. 
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And  now  I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  just  how  scientific  knov/ledge 
of  soils  can  help  a  fanner  solve  an  everyday  prohlem.     If  you  have  had  any 
experience  with  heavy  clay  soils,  you'll  know  the  story  already. 

See  this  big  Imp  of  soil,  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock?    Not  long  ago, 
when  first  dug  up,  it  y/as  a  nice  f riahle  material  ta'^^en  from  a  field  sown 
to  winter  wheat.    The  field  was  in  excellent  tilth.    But  look  at  it  now' 
It  looks  like  it  might  be  a  good  prospect  for  a  brickyard. 

How  did  this  soil  get  into  this  condition? 

I'm  going  to  let  L.  B.  Olmstead,  a  soil  scientist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tell  you  how  it  got  into  this  fix  and  how  you  can  get  it 

out         just  as  he  told  me  and  just  as  Tex  Austin's  boy  could  have  told  his 

dad. 

Mr.  Olmstead  takes  a  good  big  gob  of  clay  soil  saturates  it  v/ith 

water  works  it  into  a  pasty  mass  and  then  lets  it  dry  just  as  the 

kids  do  when  they  make  mud  pies»     "IIow,"  says  Mr.  Ol.iistead,  "if  I  v^ant  to 
get  this  clay  back  into  its  field  condition,  I'll  moisten  this  l"ump  and  then 
let  it  stand  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  uniform  moisture  content.    When  the 
lump  reaches  this  condition,  it's  easy  to  break  it  into  fine  crumbs  and  its 
original  tilth  can  be  restored.     In  fact,  if  the  lump  is  thrown  outdoors 
and  subjected  to  wetting,  drying,  freezing,  and  thawing  for  a  few  months,  it 
will  cruinble  to  pieces  and  return  to  something  like  its  original  tilth. 
In  the  reasons  for  this  behavior  of  clay  soils,  you  can  find  the  secret  of 
good  tilla^^e  practices." 

I  asked  Mr.  Olmstead  what  makes  a  soil  behave  like  this.    He  said 
that  it's  the  effect  of  soil  moisture  on  the  extremely  fine  particles  of 
the  soil  which  we  call  COLLOIDS.    The  word  is  spelled  c-o-l-l-o-i-d. 
These  colloids,  or  soil  particles,  are  so  fine  that  an  oionce  of  dirt  may 
contain  millions  of  billions  of  them.    From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  clay 
soil  is  colloido 

These  fine  particles  unite  to  fom  larger  groups  and  this  makes  it 
possible  to  grow  crops  on  a  soil.    These  groups  are  the  soil  cnrnibs  or 
granules  which  we  all  know  are  essential  to  good  soil  tilth.    ITow,  these 
granules  fomi  only  when  the  soil  is  stirred  at  just  the  right  moisture  content 
for  the  water  films  to  pull  the  small  particles  or  groups  into  larger  crixibs 
of  soil.    The  particular  moisture  content  at  which  granulation  occurs  is 
known  to  scientists  as  the  CRITICAL  MOISTURS  COITTEITT.     This  critical  moisture 
content  v/ill  v,--y  with  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  clay  (or  colloids) 
in  the  soil,  tut  it  may  be  recognized  by  feeling  or  working  the  soil.  It 
is  somewhat  drier  than  the  so-called  STICKY  POINT  at  which  the  plow  refuses 
to  scour.     If  you  squeeze  a  handful  of  soil  at  the  critical  moisture  content, 

the  moist  lump  will  easily  break  apart  being  not  quite  wet  enough  to  break 

down  the  crumb  structure  and  form  a  solid  mass  such  as  I  showed  you  a  m.inute 
ago. 

All  right.     There's  a  little  lesson  in  soil  science.    Now  let's  put 
it  into  practice.     "Crops  grow  best,"  says  Mr.  Olxnstead,  "when  the  soil  is 
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at_  or  a  little  "below  its  critical  moisture  content.    Plows  pull  easiest 
then  and  larger  clods  are  most  easily  broken  up  "by  the  harrow.    For  these 
reasons,  a  farmer  should  work  a  heavy  soil  when  the  moisture  content  is 
Just  ri  _ht.     If  the  soil  is  too  we t ,  working  will  break  down  the  granules 
and  puddle  the  soil.    And  it's  a  stiff  job  to  get  a  Tpuddled  soil  back  into 
good  tilth  when  it  dries.    Probably  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  wait  till 
after  the  next  rain  and  then  disk  or  harrov/  the  land  when  the  moisture  content 
is  just  right." 

Mr,  Olrastead  advises  plowing  a  puddled  soil  or  any  other  type  of 

soil           when  the  moisture  content  is  right.    But  you  can't  get  a  badly 

puddled  soil  back  into  good  physical  shape  with  one  plowing.     It's  a  lot 
easier  to  keep  a  soil  in  the  right  condition  than  it  is  to  restore  it. 

In  general,  he  says,  clay  soils  should  be  harrowed  soon  after  plowing  at 

least  on  the  same  day.     Sometimes  the  soil  has  a  slick,  glazed  look  where 
it  has  been  rubbed  over  the  moldboard  of  the  plow,:  but  the  remainder  of 
the  furrow  slice  crumbles  easily.     In  this  case,  put  off  harrowing  a  few 
hours  until  the  glazed  surface  dries  a  bit. 

"I  wouldn't  recommend  harrowing  right  after  plowing  in  ALL  cases," 
Mr.  OL:stoad  told  me.     "In  some  localities,  it's  advisable  to  plow  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  for  spring  planting.     In  this  case,  don't  v/ork  the 
soil  after  plov;ing,  but  leave  it  soft  and  loose  and  open  so  that  the  weather 
can  get  at  it.     You'll  then  be  able  to  make  up  a  good  seed-bed  in  the  spring 
without  much  trouble. 

"You  know,"  he  continued,  "some  of  these  heavy  clay  soils  of  ours  have 
a  mighty  narrow  v/orking  range.    What  I  mean  is,  there's  a  narrow  moisture- 
content  range  at  which  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Some  farmers  add  sand 

to  such  soils        but  this  is  practical  only  on  small  plots.    Others  add 

lime  or  plow  under  barnyard  manure  or  green  manure  crops,  even  green  v;eeds. 

These  all  help." 

I  asked  Mr.  Olmstead  what  part  these  colloids  play  in  lighter  soils. 
Vife  don't  all  farm  on  hea-v^-  clay  soils,  after  all.    He  said  the  colloid  prin- 
ciple described  applies  also  to  light  soils,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
to  clay  soils.     The  loams  contain  more  sand  and  less  colloid  than  the  clays 
and  so  granulation  isn't  quite  so  important  in  the  loams  and  puddling  does 
less  harm.    The  lighter  the  soil  texture,  that  is,  the  less  clay  or  colloid 
the  soil  has,  the  greater  the  moisture  range  under  which  a  soil  can  be  vorked, 
Sandy  soils  generally  haven't  enough  colloid  in  them  to  develop  a  crumb 
structure  and,  consequently,  may  be  worked  about  equally  well  wet  or  dry. 

"There's  a  good  reason  why  farmers  should  know  something  about  soil 
granulation  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in  better  farming,"  Mr. 
Olmstead  concluded.    We  know  that  rain  doesn't  soak  easily  into  a  hard, 
compact  soil,    plant  roots,  looking  for  food  and  drink,  can't  push  through 
these  hard  soils  easily,  and  the  crop  is  apt  to  starve  or  to  dry  out.  Know- 
ing that  soil  moisture  is  an  important  factor,  the  Joneses  always  give  their 
tilled  crops  frequent  shallow  cultivation  to  put  the  land  in  condition  to 
receive  and  hold  the  next  rain. 
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"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  know  a  busy  fanner  can't  do  ALL  his  field 
work  on  da:  s  when  the  moisture  content  is  just  right.    But  I  DO  think  he 
should  keep  the  principle  in  mind  and  humor  his  tricky  heavy  soils  when  he 
can.     7:ie  \;er%ther  may  sometimes  do  wrong,  but  this  principle  is  always  right 

— ooOoo — 

AI~'TQU!:IGII,iSITT ;     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  will  now  hid  you  good  day 
until  to:.1o^ro^.■  when  he  will  bring  you  some  timely  tips  gleaned  from  Uncle 
Sam's  ;jcultry  experts.     He  will  have  more  facts  cn  crops  and  soils  managemen 
for  you  ne::t  Tuesday. 
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YOUR  imk  EEPOETER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Wednesday,  Fetruary  5,  1930 


NOT  FOB  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  21:     MODERN  INCUBATION 

ANlTOUlTCELffiNT:     Now  we're  going  to  have  a  report,  for  poultry  raisers,  on  modern 
methods  of  inciAation*    This  comes  to  you  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.    Have  your  pencils 

and  paper  handy  you  may  want  to  jot  down  the  number  of  a  "bulletin.    Now,  we 

hear  from  YOUR  REPORTER. 

*  +  * 


It  seems  that  the  practice  of  inculDating  eggs  is  just  ahout  as  old  as 
the  hills.     It  is  so  old  that  we  don't  know  just  how  far  hack  into  the  dim 
ages  it  does  go.    But  it  was  pretty  well  developed  several  thousand  years  ago, 
in  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Egyptian  Civilizations, 

The  Chinese  and  Egyptians  made  quite  an  art  of  it.     Incuhation  at  that 
time  required  much  skill,  and  the  training  was  passed  down  from  father  to  son 
through  many  generations . 

In  those  days  incuhators  were  merely  rooms,  or  chambers,  in  which  heat 
could  he  maintained.    Men  worked  right  in  the  room  with  the  eggs.     You  can 
imagine  the  labor  this  involved,  to  handle  the  eggs  and  to  keep  the  teitiperature 
just  right.    Everything  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  worknen. 

And  then,  for  a  long  time  there  wasn't  much  progress.     In  fact,  the  dev- 
elopment of  commercial  hatcheries,  aich  as  the  Chinese  and  Egj^tians  had,  is 
a  development  of  very  recent  years  in  this  country.    Our  modern  mammoth  in- 
cuabtors  and  immense  hatcheries,  with  their  automatic  heat  control,  automatic 
turning- — "everything  automatic,  almost — are  products  of  the  present  generation. 
Such  labor-saving  devices  are  something  new  under  the  sun — very  nev/,  if  we 
look  back  even  a  few  years,  to  the  time  of  small  lamp  incubators. 

However,  the  hatchery  business  has  made  up  for  this  late  start  in  a  big 
way,  as  you  all  know.    And  it  appears  to  be  still  growing.     Some  large  hatcher- 
ies' today  hatch  and  sell  more  than  a  million  chicks  every  year.    And  Mr.  A, 
R.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbandman,  estimates  that,  all  to- 
gether, hatcheries  turned  out  around  800  million  chicks  during  1929. 

As  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out,  we've  already  passed  the  point  where  less  than 
half  of  our  chickens  are  hatched  \iader  hens.     The  latest  figures  show  that 
approximately  57  per  cent  are  hatched  artificially.    But,  with  43  per  cent 
still  hatched  by  hens,  the  figures  also  show  that  there's  still  plenty  of  room 
left  for  expansion  of  artificial  hatching. 


There's  no  question  that  modern  mammoth-type  machines  give  us  many  ad- 
vantages we've  never  had  before.    We  ca^n  regulate  moisture,  which  was  always  a 
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ctdt  problem  at  Taest  with  the  old,  larnp  incubators.    We  can  test  eggs 
J  infertility  and  dead  germs  without  handling  them  individually.    Instead  of 
v^andling  each  egg,  hatcherymen  now  simply  flash  a  strong  electric  light  along 
under  a  whole  tray.    And  we  can  turn  eggs  4  or  5  times  a  day  merely  hy  ad- 
justing an  automatic  device.    All  of  which  makes  our  modern  incuhators  very 
much  more  efficient  than  hens  or  than  the  300-to  400~egg  incuhators  many  of 
you  used  to  keep. 

And,  since  the  hatching  industry  is  really  in  its  infancy  yet,  we  can  ex- 
pect still  further  improvements,    Electricity  is  "being  used  more  and  more  for 
heating  and  operating  incubators,  and  this  may  hring  ahout  some  changes  — 
especially  with  the  increasing  extension  of  electric  current  to  farms,  -^he 
long  hot-water  type  of  incubator,  popular  several  years  ago,  is  still  good, 
"but  it  is  now  "being  built  in  several  tiers.    Incidentally,  Mr.  Lee  tells  me 
that  in  the  last  few  years  the  cahinet  and  room  types  of  machine  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity. 

But  "besides  perfecting  the  machinery  of  incu"bation  the  industry  is  also 
learning  new  things  about  how  to  operate  it.    As  you  know,  it  is  the  custom 
now  to  turn  eggs  from  the  second  throrigh  the  seventeenth  day.    Btdb  recent 
experiments  indicate  that  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  turn  them  after  the 
fifteenth  day. 

Other  recent  studies  mde  by  hatcherymen  tend  to  show  tha.t  the  most  profit 
comes  from  chicks  hatched  in  March,  April  and  early  Maya 

Right  now,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in- 
vestigating the  spread  of  certain  diseases  during  incubation.    They  hope  that 
this  will  lead  to  discovery  of  effective  methods  of  disinfecting  incubators 
to  control  losses  resulting  from  disease. 

Then,  there's  still  another  way  in  which  the  hatchery  business  is  keeping 
up  with  the  times.     It  is  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  on  quality.    At  first 
the  goal  of  commercial  hatcheries  seemed  to  be  quantity  production,  but  along 
with  other  modern  industries  they're  realizing  the  value  in  the  slogan  "Quality 
First." 

As  a  result  we  find  constant  improvements  in  sanitation  and  in  disinfec-*- 
tion  of  incubators.    And  perhaps  the  biggest  step  for\7ard  has  come  from  care- 
ful supervision  of  breeding;  flocks  which  produce  the  eggs  for  hatching.  Most 
big  hatcheries  today  select  their  breeding  stock  with  great  care,  and  many  of 
them  give  blood  tests  for  disease.    Use  of  pedigreed  male  birds  which  caiTie 
from  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production,  is  an  important  factor  in  naising 
the  production  of  flocks. 

If  you've  been  interested  in  poultry  for  very  long,  you  know  that  there 
have  been  a  good  many  changes  in  farm  poultry  raising  in  the  last  few  years. 
And  the  development  of  large-scale  hatching  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
some  of  them. 

Take  early  hatching,  for  instance,  this  is  one  of  the  important  steps  in 
growing  good  pullets.     It's  possible  now  to  get  all  the  early  hatched  chicks 
you  want. 

Then  we  have  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  farm  flocks.    Mr.  Lee 
tells  me  that  in  the  Middle  West  and  South  this  iiTiprovement  is  especially 
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..oticea,'ole.    Farm  flocks  used  to  "be  largely  made  up  of  mongrel  stock.  l-Tow 
large  numbers  of  them  aire  purel^red.    And  this  has  naturally  led  to  an  increase 
in  egg  production,  '.as  well. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  publication  on  operating  a  hatch- 
ery but  has  Farmers'  Bulletin  1538-F  on  Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chickens-, 
which  tells  about  the  operation  of  incubators.    I  want  to  call  your  attention 
again,  though,  to  that  new  bulletin  I  mentioned  last  week  —  "Business  Records 
for  Poultry  Keepers,"    The  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1614-F.    Let  me  know 
if  you  want  a  copy. 

AlTlTOUNGELiElTT:     That  was  YOUR  FARI-.-I  REPORTER,  folks,  reporting  on  modern  incuba- 
tion.    Tlie  nmbcr  of  that  b-ijlletin  on  "Business  Records  for  Poultry  Keepers," 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  IJo.  1614-F.     If  you  want  it  write  to  YOUR  FARiM  RJ]PORTER 

at  Station  or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  AccricuLture  in  Washington 

D.  C. 


N  ITED^TAT  E  S 
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YOUR  imX  EXPORTER  AT  IVASHIIIGTON 


Thursday,  February  6,  1930 


NOT  FOR  PIBLICATIOH 

Speaking  Tine:     10  Minutes. 

Coopex-ation  Interview  No.  21:    -'HIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY  IN  GAR-K)TS 

ANNO  UNO  EI.iFNT ;    Now  we  have  our  weekly  radio  interview  with  a  specialist  of 
the  Federal  Farm  B'-ard.     YOUR  FAEIVI  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  has  interviewed  Mr. 
Gordon  \7.  Sprague  of  the  Farm  Board's  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  and 
he's  ready  to  report.    Nov;,  Mr.  ReiJorter,  tell  us  aoout  shipping  live  x^oultry 
in  ca-r  lots. 

****** 

lir,  Spraf^e  tells  me  that  pooling  live  poultry  in  carload  lots  is 

a  co.nuon  practice,  during  rush  seasons  in  iTuany  sections  of  the  country  

althou^Ja  it's  more  common  in  the  Southern  states  than  anywhere  else. 


'Tlie  plan  is  a  simple  one,  and  v/orks  well  where  there's  only  a  small 
volume  of  ;';oultry  to  be  handled.  It's  also  a  good  method  for  cooperative 
organizations  which  haven' t  enough  capital  to  finance  their  own  shipping, 
since  pooling  doesn't  require  any  capital. 

But  at  this  point  Mr.   Sprague  makes  a  suggestion.    He  "believes  in 
looking  aliead.    By  all  means,  he  tells  producers,  deduct  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  poimd  from  the  proceeds  and  establish  a  reserve  fund.     Thus  you  can 
accumulate  capital,  and  then  when  the  proper  time  comes  you  can  set  up  your 
ov;n  cooperative  organization  on  a  going  basis. 

The  way  it  works  now,  a  group  of  farmers  who  have  live  poultry  or 
turkeys  to  sell  get  together  and  appoint  an  agent  or  manager —  often  a 

farmer  or  the  county  agent         to  look  after  the  details.     To  the  manager 

the  fairners  report  the  nmber  of  pounds  they  have  to  deliver,  within  a 
certain  period,  say  a  week  or  10  days.     In  that  way  they  arrange  the  car- 
load, or  several  carloads.     Tlien  the  agent  gets  in  touch  with  the  v/hole- 
sale  buyers,  sometimes  car-lot  receivers  at  a  large  market,   sometimes  dressing 
plant  operators  in  nearby  cities.     In  either  case  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
pool  gets  a  list  of  prices  which  these  prospective  buyers  will  pay  at  the 
car  door  on  delivery  date.    Usually  he  approaches  buyers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  get  more  bids  and  develop  competition  for  poultry 
at  his  shipping  point,  which  ordinarily  means  better  prices.     The  buyer  who 
makes  the  best  bid  gets  the  poultry. 

In  most  cases  the  bii^^er  sends  a  man  to  talce  charge  of  the  car,  and 
assumes  all  of  the  expense  of  moving  it.     Sometimes  farmers  themselves  take 


the  resoonsi'bility ,  "but  moving  a  car  of  live  poultry  involves  such  ^-reat 
risk  that  ordinarily  they  don't  take  it. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  generally  there's  veiy  little  to  be 
gained  oy  a  pool  moving  its  own  car  to  market.     So,  considering  the  risk, 
it's  usuo-lly  "better  for  an  organization  that  isn't  financed  to  let  the  buy- 
er taiie  care  of  the  moving. 

In  fact,   this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
live  car  method.     Live  cars  can  be  sold  in  advance  of  delivery  and  the 
bu^'-er    carries  all  the  costs.     ITo  capital  is  needed.     And  the  individual 
farmers  in  the  pool  get  their  money  promptly. 

TJhoever  ships  the  car  has  to  take  certain  precautions  and  assume 
certain  risks.    Poultry  has  to  be  protected  against  weather.    And  of  course 
strict  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  disease.     Poultry  in  cars  are 
subject  to  several  infectious  diseases  which  cause  heavy  losses,   the  most 
serious  being  a  bronchitis  often  called  the  "gaps."  This  disease  works  so 
rapidly  that  it  may  cause  heavy  losses  in  apparently  healthy  birds  before  the 
market  is  reached. 

In  connection  with  the  risk  of  siiipping,  a  lot  depends  on  the  man 
who  goes  along  with  the  car.     If  he's  experienced  he  may  bring  the  poultry 

to  market  at  an  increase  in  weight         3ig  buyers  frequently  count  on  that. 

If  he's  not,  the  poultry  may  lose  weight,     bo  if  a  pool  does  move  its  own 
poultry  it's  very  important  that  the  man  v/ho  goes  along  in  the  car  be  an 
experienced  poultry  carman. 

Eut  getting  back  to  Mr.  Sprague's  outline  of  the  pooling  plan,  we'll 
say  that  the  bu^^er  takes  the  responsibility.     The  car  is  ordered  to  be  on 
track  at  the  specified  date.^  cooperating  farmers  are  notified  to  have  their 
poultry  on  hand,  and  the  buyer's  representative  is  at  the  car  door  to  receive 
them.     Tliis  is  another  advantage.     Tlie  buyer  loays  on  a  quality  basis,  by 
grade.    And  when  you  sell  to  him  on  that  basis  at  the  car  door  you  get  a 
first-hand  idea  of  the  type  of  poultry  that  the  market  v/ants,  and  the  ty-pe 
that  brings  the  best  prices. 

There  are  several  selling  plans,  the  simplest  being  an  outright  sale 
to  the  buyer,  Th'.^  buyer  agrees  to  run  the  car  to  market  and  to  pay  certain 
prices  at  a  certain  -point  on  a  given  day,  Vhen  the  cooperative  manager  has 
arranged  for  delivery  the  transaction  is  completed.  The  buyer  may  pay  each 
farmer  for  his  poultry  as  it  is  delivered  or  he  may  pay  the  pool  manager 
the  entire  sum.  In  either  case  a  sufficient  amount  is  left  with  the  manager 
to  cover  costs  or  to  create  a  reserve  fund. 

ITov.',  perhaps  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  up  an  entire  carlot  at  one 
certain  point.     In  this  case  the  load  can  be  completed  at  other  places  along 

the  line.     Of  course  there's  one  trouble  with  this  it  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  railroad  makes  a  special  charge  for  each  stop  or  "setout." 

Incidentally  some  of  the  larger  cooperative  organizations  which  ship 
poultry  in  this  way  maintain  feeding  stations  along  the  railroad  right-of-way, 
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whers  day-to-day  acc-unulations  of  poultry  co,n  be  held  and  fed.     Then  when 
live  cars  come  along  an  over-full  car  can  "be  relieved  and  a  light  car  can 
be  filled  up.     This  plan  is  good  insurance  against  the  chance  that  some 
produccr<:,  v/ill  not  make  the  promised  deliveries. 

Now  let's  do  a  little  summing  up:  T/hat  eire  the  main  points  to  re- 
member about  this  method  of  cooperative  selling?  Well,  Mr.  Sprague  s"ums 
it  up  like  this: 

In  areas  v;here  there  isn't  much  money  available  for  cooperative  or- 
ganization, the  live  car  shipiT'.nt  is  a  good  way  to  start  in.    But  it  is 
never  more  than  that.     It  shouldn't  by  any  means  be  considered  the  end. 

"If  poultry  producers  will  take  advantage  of  it  by  opening  a  reserve 
fund  and  accumulating  capital,  it  will  prove  very  much  worthwhile.  Then 
they  can  event-'oally  set  up  their  own  organization — perhaps  own  their  own 
dressinj^  plant.    And  they  can  open  up  even  better  markets  for  their  eggs 
and  poultry. " 

s)t  j)e  5|t  *  * 

AM\rOUxTl3lI.iIia'T;     That  was  YOUR  FAEI/I  RSPOETSR,  discussing  with  you  the  shipping 
of  poultry  in  carload  lots.     Each  Thui-sday,  you  knov/,  he  brings  you  a  report 
on  some  phase  of  cooperative  marketing  fro;:^  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  IText 
week  the  subject  will  be:     "Suggestions  on  Organizing  a  Cooperative  Creamery. 
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■  •  YOUR  FARM  REPORTEP.  AT  WA&P.INGTOK  Friday,  February,?,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speakiinfi  Time;     10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  21:       SIZE  IN  RELATION  TO  PRODDCTION 

ANNOUNCMENT:     Today  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  talks  to  dairymen.     He  has 
an  old,   old  question  to  discuss  with  you;     "Is  size  related  to  production?  And 
how?"  He  "brings  you  some  light  on  the  question  direct  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agri.culture  in  Washington.     Let's  hear  from  him. 


Every  once  in  a  while  you  see  on  newspaper  sports  pages  the  old  case^ 
of  "A  good  big  man  being  better  than  a  good  little  man."    But  I  was  a  little 
surprised  the  other  day  when  I  heard  a  farmer  apply  that  same  comment  to  dairy 
cows.     V/hat  he  meant  was  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  big  cows  are  better 
producers  than  smaller  cows  of  the  same  breed. 

Of  course  I've  heard  that  question  argued  before,  but  never  in  just 
those  terms.     So  I  betook  myself  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  to  learn  if 

there  were  any  definite  facts  on  it.     There  were  and  mighty  interesting  facts. 

And, in  General,  they  tend  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  rela- 
tionship between  size  and  production.  Between  certain  limits  large  cows  in  a 
given  breed  do  seem  to  have  higher  producir^-  capacity  than  their  smaller  sisters. 

Consider  tne  figures  compiled  by  Dr.  J.C.  McDowell,  veteran  herd  manage- 
ment specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  reports  of  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations.     For  both  Jerseys  and  nol steins  the  figures  for  milk 
production,  butterfat  production  and  income  over  feed  cost  show  remarkable 
correlation  with  wei-,ht  of  cows.     In  every  case  an  increase  of  100  pounds  in 
wei£,ht brought  with  it  increase?  in  all  three  of  those  points. 

Take  for  instanc«  mature  cows  of  the  Jersey  breed.     Cows  whose  records 
were  repor ted--nearly  5.000  in  all — were  divided  into  groups  on  the  basis  of 
weight:  a  600-pound  group,  a  700-pound  group  and  so  up  to  1200  pounds.  Most 
of  the  cows  incidentally  were  in  the  800,  900,  and  1,000-pound  groups. 

But,  gettirg  down  to  the  figures, — let's  take  milk  production  first. 
The  average  yearly  production  of  600-pound  cows  was  5>176  pounds;  700-pound  cows, 
5,75^  pounds;  SOO-pound  cows,  b,lU2  pounds;  9'^C-pound  cows,  6,^22  pounds;  1,000- 
pound  cows,  6,670  pounds;  1,100-pound  cows,  6,357  pounis;  and  1200-pound  cows, 
7,162  pounds.     Note  that  in  each  case  average  production  increased  alorg  vdth 
average  weight. 
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Now  take  butterfat.     You  find  the  same  correlation.     Beginning  with  the 
600-pound  cows  the  hutterfat  production  goes  up  like  this  for  each  100-pound 
increase  in  weight:     266  pounds,  303  pounds,  320  pounds,  335  pounds,  pounds, 
352  pounds,  and  357  pounds-. 

As  to  income  over  cost  of  feed,  it  starts  at  $9^  for  t^e  600-pound  cows 
and  runs  consistently  upward  to  $136  for  the  1200-pound  cows. 

This  relationship  is  torne  out  fully  ly  the  figures  compiled  from  Hol- 
stein    records  of  matiire  cows.     In  fact,  the  Kolstein  figures  seem  even  more 
convincirg    hecause  they  are  based  on  some  IS, 000  records  and  they  take  in  cows 
weighing  from  200  to  IbOO  pounds.     The  annual  milk  production  goes  steadily 
upward  from  7,^3^  pounds,  for  300-pound  cows,   to  11, 57^  pounds  for  l600-pound 
cows:  butterfat  production  from  2b0  pounds  to  392  pounds;  and  income  over  cost 
of  feed  from  $97  to  $1^7. 

Now,  of  course,  as  Dr.  McDowell  points  out,  these  figures  are  averages. 
The  records  include  those  of  all  cows  reported  by  dairy  herd  improvement  asso- 
ciations,  classified  according  to  weight  and  age.    Undoubtedly  in  some  cases 
smaller  cows  produced  more  than  larger  cows.     But,  all  in  all,   the  large  cows 
of  the  breed  seem  to  have  the  best  of  it.     Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
a  study  of  the  records  of  Ayr  shires  and  Guernseys. 

Then  at  Dr.  McDowell's  suggestion  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Duncan  Stuart,  an- 
other Department  of  Agriculture  dairy  specialist,  who  has  been  meking  investi- 
gations right  along  this  line.     From  Mr.  Stuart  I  got  figures  obtained  under 
what  you  might  call  "controlled"  conditions — that  is,  with  all  factors  taken 
into  consideration. 

All  cows  were  fed  and  cared  for  in  exactly  the  saxne  way.     They  v/ere 
weighed  twice  a  month,  their  feed  was  weighed,  and  the  milk  was  weighed  after 
each  milking.     The  idea  was  to  eliminate  all  chances  of  error  that  might  have 
influenced,  in  some  cases,  the  other  figures. 

Well,  Mr.  Stuart's  results  show  the  same  correlation;  although  since  he. 
had  only  a  small  number  of  cows,  there  were  a  few  variations.     In  one  group 
he  had  51  two-year-old  Jerseys,  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  weight  . 
The  700-pound  cows  averaged  ^32  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  year;   the  300- 
pound  class,  U92  pounds;  the  900-pound  class  505  pounds;  and  the  1,000-pound 
class  51s  pounds. 

In  the  case  of  2-year-old  Holsteins  the  results  were  similar,  up  to  a 
certain  point.     Thousand-pound  cows  averaged  kk'^  pounds  of  butterfat,  1100- 
cows,  USS  pounds;  and  1200-pound  cows,  5OI  pounds  of  butterfat.     Then  1300- 
pound  cows  dropped  to         pounds,  and  the  one  1^00-pound  cow  in  the  group  pro- 
duced only  U15  pounds  of  butterfat.     These  variations  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  only  three  1300-pound  cows  and  only  one  lUoO-pound  cow, 
so  that  the  figures  are  not  fairly  representative  of  large  2-year-old  Holsteins, 
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Comir]g  to  the  group  of  mat-are  Jerseys,  we  find  the  same  thing  holding 
true.     One  Jersey,  alone  in  the  800- 'ound  class,  produced  635  pounds  of  hutter- 
fat,  while  6  Jerseys  in  the  900--oound  class  averaged  ^90  pounds.     From  that 
point  on,  however,  with  a  fairly  representative  group  of  cows  in  each  class, 
prod-uction  increased  steadily  along  with  increased  weight. 

Taking  mature  Hoi  steins  we  find  that  as  the  weight  increased  the  yearly 
butterfat  production  increased  from  5^9  pounds  to  662  pounds  to  71^  pounds,  and 
then  dropping  to  66l  pounds.     In  this  heaviest  class  however  there  were  only 
^  cows  and  it  included  one  very  poor  one;  the  average  production  of  the  other 
3  was  750  pounds. 

All  of  which  means  what?    We  have  two  sets  of  figures  one  taking  a 

large  number  of  cov/s  handled  m  different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  indicating  that  larger  cows  within  the  breed  on  the  average,  are  "better  pro- 
ducers and  more  profitable  ti::an  smaller  cows.     The  other  takes  a  limited  number 
of  cows,  all  handlea  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  indicates  the  same  thing — 
up  to  a  certain  limit. 

However,  as  Mr.  Stuart  pointed  out,  it  does  aopear  that  there  IS  a  de- 
finite relationship  between  size  and  production.    And  that,  on  the  average — 
larger  cows  are  capable  of  producing  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  than  smaller 
cows  of  the  same  breed. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  net  profits,  Mr.  Stuart  also  pointed  out 
that  large  cows  will  naturally  eat  more  feed  than  small  cows.     So  they  must  pro- 
duce ENOUGH    more  to  make  up  for  that  if  they  are  to  be  more  profitable.  And, 
of  course,  as  with  any  rule,   there  are  excepticr^.     Small  cows  may  sometimes  be 
record-breaking  producers. 

In  conclusion,  the  point,  as  Mr.  Stuart  suggested  is  that,   on  the  whole, 
large-size  cows  within  a  breed  are  usually  the  most  profitable. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     With  this  thought  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  leaves  7V\x  until  next  Monday 
when  he  will  be  back  with  a  report  for  livestock  farmers.     Next  Friday  he  a^gain 
talks  to  dairymen.    Meanwhile,  if  you  want  an;y-  further  i nformati on, write  to  him. 
Two  bulletins  that  you  may  want  are  "Care  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1^70-F,  and  "Dairy  Herd  Improvement,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1532-F. 
Address  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  at  Station   or  at  the  United  States  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  m  Washington, 


YOUH  FXri:  BEFORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Monday,  February  10,  1930, 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
Speakinc  Tine;     9  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

HOY/  TO  OVF^lCOME  DEFECTS  BY  BREEDING 

OPENING  AI'Ii^IOUI'ICEI'IENT:     Station   presents  Your  Farm  Reporter  in  one 

of  his  re.^nilar  Reporter  talks.    He  is  going  to  talk  about  an  interesting 

subject  today  breeding  defects  out  of  livestock.     This  is  one  of  the 

daily  Farm  Reporter  talks  coming  to  you  every  week  day,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Let's  go,  Mr.  Reporter. 

—  00000— 

Well  folks,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  today  about  correcting  a  defect 
or  fault.     Every  open-minded  man  admits  that  he  ma>:es  mistakes.  It's 
a  good  thin.,  to  acknowledge  mistakes  and  errors.     It's  better  to  correct 
them  when  possible  to  do  so. 

I'n  reminded  of  the  Chinaman  who  kept  a  cafe  in  the  regular  cafe 
section  of  a  large  city.    He  served  good  food  at  reasonable  prices  and  soon 
took  trade  fron  the  nearby  competitors.    Not  wanting  to  be  outdone  one  of 
the  cafe  competitors  put  up  a  large  electric  sign  which  read,   "OPEN  ALL 
NIGHT."    Another  cafe     OTOer  put  up  an  electric  sign  over  his  place  wliich 
read,  "V/E  NEVER  SLEEP','     The  Chinaman  got  busy  and  erected  a  sparkler  over 
his  cafe  which  read,  "ME  WAi[EE  TOO." 

A  friend  of  the  Chinaman  explained  the  error  to  him,  and  in  a  fev/ 
days  he  had  another  sign  in  front  of  his  place  which  read,  "T/VE  SERVE  THE 
BEST  FOOD  IN  TO^W  EVERY  HOUR  IN  THE  YEAR."     The  Chinaman  not  only  adinitted 
his  error,  but  he  corrected  it  with  a  better  sign. 

I>aring  certain  seasons  of  the  year  we  attend  fair  exhibits  and  view 
almost  perfect  specimens  of  livestock.    Back  in  the  fields,  barns,  and  pasture? 
there  are  millions  of  cattle,  hogs,   sheep,  horses  and  chickens  not  nearly  so 
good  as  those  on  exhibit.     "Why  is  this  true,"    That's  the  question  I  asked 
Dr.  H.  C.  I'Cphee,  in  charge  of  genetics  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "People  don't  exhibit  livestock  with  serious 
defects  or  faults.     They  pick  the  best  for  exhibit  and  leave  the  rest  at 
home, " 

I  asked  the  genetics  investigator  if  defects  could  be  bred  out  of 
livestock,  and  he  replied  that  manj^  of  them  could.    Here  is  the  way  he 
said  it  could  be  done. 
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"Let's  start  out  by  admitting  that  we  have  three  coirmon  types  of 
defects  in  animals.    Let's  not  only  admit  these  errors,  hut  let's  say 
that  many  of  them  can,  and  should  be  corrected.    First,  we  have  physical 
defects  in  livestock.     In  hogs  v/e  have  a  defect  known  as  hernia.     Now  it 
has  been  definitely  proved  that  this  defect  is  inherited  or  handed  down  to 
the  offspring.    How  can  it  be  corrected.    Don't  breed  hogs  showing  any 
symptoms  of  hernia  or  whose  offspring    have  shown  hernia.    Market  defective 
hogs,  and  breed  from  the  very  best  and  most  perfect  animals. 

"Otocephaly,   (O-to-sef ' -a-ly )  —  that's  a  big  word  to  pronounce  — 
is  a  physical  defect  found  in  "ivestock  and  even  in  human  beings.  In 
this  defect  the  lower  jawbone  is  generally  missing,  and  in  extreme  cases 
an  animal  is  born  with  a  perfect  body  in  every  way,  but  with  no  head. 
This  defect  has  been  proved  to  be  inherited.    How  can  it  be  bred  out  of 
animals? 

By  breeding  animals  showing  no  sign  v/hatever  of  this  defect  in  their 
offspring.     Discard  breeding  animals  showing  any  tendency  in  the  offspring 
towards  abnormal  head  formations." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Dr.  Mcphee  about  three-legged  chickens,  five- 
legged  calves,  and  double-headed  pigs. 

"They  are  freaks,"  he  replied,  "And  I  would  not  like  to  classify  them 
under  physical  defects  because  they  are  due  to  physiological  irregularities 
and  do  not  occur  often  enough  to  be  of  economic  importance  to  the  livestock 
industry. " 

Off-color  in  cattle  is  a  second  type  of  livestock  defect  which  may 
be  overcome  by  breeding.    Here  are  Doctor  McPhce's  remarks  about  off  color. 
"A  red-and.-white  Holstein  calf  is  a  purebred  just  the  same  as  black-and- 
white  calf  of  the  same  breed,  but  the  association  will  not  register  such  an 
animal.     It  is,  classified  as  an  'off  color.'     What  causes  these  off  colors? 
They  are  due  to  the  outcropping  of  a  single  recessive  factor  that  ha-.";  been 
dormant  for  a  time.    Here's  a  good  illustration.    A  red-and-white  Holstein 
cow  is  bred  to  a  black-and-white  bull  of  the  same  breed,  but  the  bull  does 
not  have  the  red  character  in  his  make-up.     AH  calves  will  be  black  and 
white  due  to  dominance  of  black  and  white  in  the  bull.     In  other  words  the 
black  and  white  factors  in  the  bull  are  stronger  than  the  red  ones  in  the 
cow.    How  we'll  take  a  mature  cow  from  the  above  mating,  and  breed  to  a 
mature  bull  of  a  similar  cross.     The  offspring  from  this  mating  will  average 
3  black-and-white  calves  and  one  red-and-v;hite  calf  in  every  four  calves. 
The  red-and-Y.hite  calf  will  breed  true  to  the  red-and-white  color.    Of  the 
three  black-and-white  calves,  one  will  breed  true  to  the  black  and  white 
colors,     Tlie  other  two  will  carry  the  recessive  red  factor,  and  in  the  next 
generation  will  produce  calves  with  the  red  markings, 

"Now,  if  a  farmer  breeds  black-and-white  holsteins  and  finds  that  a 
red-and-white  calf  results  from  the  mating,  it  means  that  both  parents 
carry  the  recessive  red  factor.    Remedy  this  defect  by  discarding  such 
animals  from  the  breeding  herd.     Tnis  also  explains  similar  outcroppings  in 
the  Aberdeen  Angnis  breed  of  beef  cattle.     Tliese  recessive  factors  remain 
dormant  or  asleep  for  certain  periods  and  then  bob  up  unexpectedly  just 
where  you  don't  want  them, 
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"llow  the  third  and  most  important  of  all  defects  in  livestock  is  that 
af  production,    A  cow  is  kept  for  producing  milk  or  making  beef*     If  she  falls 
short  in  these  respects,  she  is  defective,  provided,  of  course,  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable.     The  object  of  a  hen  is  to  lay  eggs  and  produce  meat. 
If  she  is  a  poor  producer,  after  having  had  every  opportunity,   then  she  is 
defective  in  that  respect.    The  object  of  a  hog  is  to  produce  pork.  The 
'razor-back'  v«ill  never  produce  good  pork  because  it  is  defective  along  that 
line.    ITow,  how  are  these  production  defects  to  be  handled? 

"¥ell,  that's  the  point  of  our  story.     We  naturally  weed  out  physical 
defects  because  they  are  visible.    We  weed  out  off  colors  because  v/e  can  also 
see  them.    Vilien  it  comes  to  production  defects,  that's  different.    The  pro- 
duction test  is  how  many  eggs  does  the  hen  lay,  how  much  milk  and  how  many 
pounds  of  butterfat  does  the  cow  produce,  and  how  much  will  a  pig  or  a  beef 
weigh  at  a  certain  age? 

"A  lot  of  Work  is  being  done  along  these  lines  right  now.  Dairymen 
are  breeding  and  raising  animals  from  high-producing  cows,    poultrymen  are 
selecting  hatching  eggs  from  hens  that  lay  the  most  eggs  diiring  the  year.  Hog 
raisers  are  growing  hogs  that  finish  out  best  at  about  a  certain  age.  This 
is  the  way  the  production  defect  is  being  solved." 

I  asked  Dr.  McPhee  about  using  broad  sows  that  would  farrow  large 
litters  01  loigs. 

"That  is  not  always  to  be  recommended,"  he  replied.    Many  factors  have 
to  be  considered  in  such  breeding  work.    Vigor,  size  of  pigs,  and  the  way 
they  gain  in  v/eight,  are  all  part  of  such  a  breeding  project.     It  is  more 
important  to  raise  sows  that  will  farrow  8  strong,  vigorous,  uniform-sized 
pigs  which  will  make  uniform  gains  than  to  produce  sews  that  will  farrow  14 
pigs.     In  large  litters  you  can  look  for  one  or  two  runts.     In  medium-sized 
litters  the  pigs  are  more  likely  to  be  uniform  in  size,  strong,  vigorous,  and 
rapid  fatterers." 

"To  s^om  up,"  Doctor  McPhee  said,  "most  people  think  of  a  defect  as  a 
physical  deformity  of  some  kind.     Well,  it  is_  that  all  right.     It's  even  more 
than  that,    Discard  from  your  breeding  herds  animals  which  produce  defective 
offspring,    A  defect  may  be  merely  an  off-color.     Such  individuals  have  no 
market  value  as  purebreds,  even  though  they  are  perfectly  pure  and  high  pro- 
ducers.   Discard  such  animals  from  your  breeding  herds.     Last  of  all  we  have 
production  defects.    No  matter  how  perfect  an  animal  may  be,  nor  how  well 
it  is  marked,  if  it  is  a  low  producer  it's  defective,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded from  breeding  herds." 

Tliis  ended  my  interview  with  Dr,  McPhee  on  how  to  overcome  breeding  de- 
fects.   I'OT  additional  information  on  this  subject  of  breeding  defects  out 
of  livestock,  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1167-F,  "ESSENTIALS  OF  ANB'IAL 
3HESDIN&, "    In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  how 
breeding  helps  fill  the  milk  bucket,  the  egg  basket,  produce  the  planlced 
steak  and  the  pork  chop. 

__oOo— 

CLOSIIT&  .^mOL^^CSMINT ;     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk  about 
Dreedini;  oelects  out  of  livestock.    He  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,1167-F, 
"SSS3NTIALS  OF  ANIMAL  BR3EDING."    Write  this  station  for  your  free  copy  of  that 
publication.     This  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you 
through  one  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculttire  and 
Station 
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Y0U2  FAR-  REIPORTER  AT  T/ASHIIT&TOIT.  Tuesday,  February  11,  1930. 

ITOT  FOR  PUBnCATIOH 
CROPS  MP  SOILS  HO.  22;    Fi^ht  Those  Weedsl  ALL  REGIOl^S 

SPE.\KnJC-  TIME:     10|  minutes. 

AITl-TOlJl?GI]l.II]in ;  This  is  the  day  and  ho-or  when  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washing- 
ton makes  his  regular  weekly  Crops  and  Soils  report  to  Station  's 

radio  audience.    He  has  just  had  a  session  with  a  v/eed-control  specialist 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultuj^e  and  comes  to  you  v/ith  a 

warlike  talk.     AH  right,  Mr,  Reporter  what's  the  latest  news  from  the 

front? 


Recently  I  had  a  weesd  talk  with  M.  W.  Turcot,  one  of  Uncle  Sarn's 
v/eed  ex-perts,  and  I  recalled  the  many  long  day^s  spent  in  fighting  weeds  on 
our  ovm  farm.    As  a  hoy,  I  regarded  weed  f  ightiiig  as  real  warfare,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  agreed  that,  in  this  sense,  farming  mighi  he  called  a  warfare  against 
weeds,  for  the  fight  is  a  continiial  one. 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  exteminate  weeds,    A  weed  is  a  persistent 
enemj'',  and  a  cunning  one.     It  never  knows  v/hen  it  is  licked,  when  to  give 
up.     It  grows  during  the  night.     It  often  spreads  so  quietly  that  we  hardly 
knov/  it  is  with  us,  until  it  is  firmly  intrenched.     It  marches  down  in  great 
armies  spread  hy  the  v^inds,  hy  streams  and  irrigatj.on  ditches,  and  hy  many 
other  agencies,  even  hy  the  farmer  himself,    Eterna>^  vigilance  is  essential. 
Half-hearted  efforts  won't  get  rid  of  the  Vifeed. 

"".hat  methods  will  he  effective?"  I  asked,     "?(ell,  for  one  thing," 
Mr.  TalDot  hegan,  "the  hest  farmer  in  each  community  keeps  weeds  in  mind 
in  planning  his  crops  for  next  year,  in  deciding  upon  the  proper  field  for 
each  crop,  in  choosing  new  tillage  implements  best  adapted  to  his  needs, 
and  especially  in  buying  seed.    One  can  see  a  lack  of  mch  planning  in 
every  cor.imunity ,    Here  one  notes  that  a  man  planted  moi'e  corn  than  he  could 
care  for  properly.     There  a  man  has  left  v.-eedy  land  too  long  in  meadow;  or 
here  is  a  man  who  failed  thoroughly/  to  prepare  his  land  for  alfalfa,  and 
perhaps  his  neighbor  used  clover  seed  that  was  full  of  wped  seeds.  These 
are  examples  of  ways  by  which  weeds  reduce  crop  yields  ai^.d  gain  a  headway 
that  may  require  years  of  hard  v/ork  to  overcome." 

"ITeeds  are  not  always  useless,  hov/ever,"  Mr,  Talbo"!  continued, 
"Sometimes  they  are  the  chief  means  by  which  organic  matter  is  restored  to 
thin  soils.     Some  plants  are  valuable  in  one  field  and  useless  in  another, 
Bermuda  grass  and  Johnson  grass  are  examples  of  plants  that  have  high  forage 
value,  although  in  cultivated  crops  these  plants  are  troublesome  weeds.  Many 
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kinds  of  weeds  also  are  useful  at  times  to  hold  snow  and  to  prevent  soil 
erosion.    Host  of  these  "benefits  will  be  realized,  however,  through  proper 
crop  rotation  and  use  of  land," 

"Speaking  of  weed-control  measures,"  the  e::pert  continued,  "ea.ch 
region  has  its  outstanding  v/eeds,  and  no  single  method  of  control  will  work 
in  all  places.    Along  with  many  other  weeds,  the  Yifest  has  puncturevine, 
will  oat,  fanweed,  Russian  knapweed,  Canada  thistle,  and  field  "bindv/eed. 
The  Iliddle  T/est  and  East  have  wild  garlic,  field  "bindweed,  and  Canada  thistle, 
The  Ilorth  has  qixackgrass;  New  England,  shru"bby  pasture  weeds;  and  the  South, 
nut grass." 

"Consider,  for  example,  wild  garlic,  a  very  troublesome  weed  of  the 
winter-v/heat  ragion,    Y/ild  garlic  occurs  in  small  grain,  in  pastures,  and  in 
lawns,  and  it  is  spreading.    Millers  usioally  pay  less  for  garlicky  v;heat 
for  it  produces  garlic-tainted  flour.    V/ild  garlic  also  causes  serious  loss 
to  the  dairy  industry  through  garlic-tainted  milk  and  milk  products.  Based 
on  experience  and  results  of  preliminary  experiments,  the  best  way  yet 
found  to  control  this  weed  is  to  plow  infested  land  late  each  fall  and  again 
in  early  spring,  and  thereafter  to  grow  thoroughly  cultivated  row  crops 
on  the  field  for  three  years.    As  the  viinter  growth  of  garlic  already  is  in 
progress,  no  farmer  who  began  to  fight  garlic  by  plowing  last  fall  should 
forget  to  start  the  spring  campaign  with  a  second  plowing.     Some  farmers 
plow  infested  land  in  the  fall  and  then  depend  upon  disking  in  the  spring; 
but  the  double-plowing  method  is  better.     Spring  plowing,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  done  before  the  hard  bulbs  begin  to  form  new  bulbs." 

"Perennial  sowfnistle  is  especially  ab'ondant  in  Ilorth  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  neighboring  regions,"  Mr.  Talbot  continued,  "and  experience 
shoT;s  that  many  siiccessful  farmers  depend  chiefly  upon  crop  rotations  and 
good  tillage,  supplemented  by  livestock,  to  subdue  the  weed.  Effective 
crop  rota.tions  vary  with  local  farming  conditions  and  with  individual  needs, 
but,  in  addition  to  wheat,  they  usiially  include:  (1)  Pasture  crops,  par- 
ticularly biennial  sweetclover;  (2)  early- maturing  crops,  such  as  winter 
rye,  barley,  early  oats,  or  millet,  which  can  be  follov/ed  by  plowin.^  and 
cultivation  until  frost,  many  sowthistle  roots  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
sun;  and  (3)  hay  crops,  of  which  alfalfa  is  particularly  effective  in 
localities  suited  to  its  grov/th.     Seeding  infested  fields  to  pasture,  follow- 
ed by  their  close  grazing  is  one  of  the  most  practicable  v/ays  to  utilize 
sowfnistle  and  to  prevent  seed  ripening.    Black  summer  fallow,  sometimes 
called  'care  summer  fallow, '  also  is  an  effective  v/eapon  if  the  v/ork  is 
tho r 0 u^h ly  done." 

"In  the  South  and  in  certain  localities  in  the  Ear  Y/est,  farm.ers 
have  trouble  with  Johnson  grass.     Instead  of  trying  to  eradicate  Johnson 
grass  by  back-breaking  and  expensive  methods,  it  often  is  more  profitable, 
on  land  where  the  weed  is  abundant,  to  use  the  plant  as  a  hay  crop  in  rotation 
with  intertilled  crops  such  as  corn.     This  has  been  done  successfully  in  a 
few  localities  in  the  Cotton  Belt.    But  if  a  farmer  decides  to  clean  the 
weed  out  of  his  fields,  he  should  strive  (1)  to  exhaust  the  rootstocks 
already  in  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  new  ones;  (2)  to  kill  new 
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seedlingG,  and  (3)  to  prevent  the  ripening  and  scattering  of  seeds.  One 
good  v/ay  to  control  the  weed  is  to  cut  it  for  ha;^-  "before  it  'o lessors  and 
every  tirae  a  new  growth  is  sent  up,  or,  Detter,  to  pasture  it  closely  for 
two  seasons.    Then  plow  shallow  and  use  extra  care  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop  and  in  cultivating  that  crop." 

"Poison-iv;,',  another  well-iaiown  weed,  harms  man  more  than  it  harms 
his  crops.    And  you  might  remind  your  friends,"  cautioned  Mr.  Talbot, 
"that  not  all  cases  of  ivy  xDoisoning  occur  in  summer;  one  can  be  poisoned 
in  winter  also.     In  cleaning  up  patches  of  poison-ivy,  many  people  'pile 
uprooted  plants  and  later  burn  them.    Tfnile  burning  poison-ivy  one  should 
keep  awa;;'-  from  the  poisonous  smoke,  for  it  may  cause  serious  injury." 

"One  of  the  worst  weeds  in  many  States  is  field  bindweed,  or  wild 
morning-glory  as  it  is  sometimes  called.     This  vieed  roots  deeply,  spreads 
rapidly,  and  is  difficult  to  subdue.    You  can  kill  bindv/eed  by  cultivation 
if  the  viofk  can  be  done  so  carefully  and  so  frenuently  that  top  grov/th  of  the 
plant  is  prevented.    V/ork  less  thorough  and  systema.tic  will  be  largely  wasted. 
In  other  words,  from  20  to  30,  and  even  more,  cultivations  during  the  growing 
season  are  required,  according  to  data  from  several  State  experiment  stations. 
The  use  of  cultivators  equipped  with  knifelike  blades,  instead  of  shovels, 
is  recommended  by  the  majority  of  experimenters.    And,  in  spite  of  cuch 
drastic  treatment,  a  few  bindweed  plants  usually  survive  -until  the  second 
or  even  the  third  year.     In  certain  regions,  a.  cropping  system  including 
both  intensive  cultivation  and  crops  like  alfalfa  or  sorghum,  which  produce 
dense  sh3,de,  usually  is  regarded  as  the  ra.ost  practicable  means  of  controlling 
field  bindweed.     Experiments  relating  to  improvements  in  control  methods  are 
in  progress  at  several  State  experiment  stations. 

"T/hile  thinking  about  next  year's  plans  for  weed  control,"  concluded 
Mr.  Talbot,  "one  might  well  remember  that  usually  it  is  cheaper  to  avoid 
having  weeds  than  to  kill  them.    Much  weed  trouble  can  be  avoided  if  one  will 
follow  as  clos§ly  as  possible  three  main  -principles,  as  follows;  (1) 
Prevent  short-lived  weeds  from  going  to  seed;  (2)  keep  down  top-gro'./th  of 
perennial  weeds  and  thus  gradually  starve  their  'underground  parts,  and  (3) 
avoid  bringing  weed  seeds  to  the  farm.     State  agricultural  e:cperiment 
stations  have  done  val'uable  work  on  v\^eed  control.    Perhaps  your  expcriraent 
station  recently  has  developed  information  that  applies  to  your  particular 
locality," 

In  this  ten-minute  talk  v^e  have  discussed  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
trol of  only  a  few  of  our  many  troublesom.e  weeds.    More  detailed  inforraation 
on  these  weeds  is  contained  in  several  pamphlets,  copies  of  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  gladly  send  you.     If  you  have  your 
pencil  handy,  jot  down  the  following;    POISON  IVY  AIID  POISON  SIIUC,  Carriers' 
Bulletin  1166-P.     JOHNSON  GRASS  AS  A  Fanners' Bulletin  1537-P.  YfILD 

GARLIC  Al^ID  ITS  CONTROL,  Leaflet  No.  43-L.    A  m.imoographed  circular  on  field 
bindweed  and  another  on  perennial  sowthistle, 

— ooOoo — 

ANNOlTNCIIvIENT ;     You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Yfashington. 

Station  broadcasts  his  regular  Tuesday  Crops  and  Soils  reports  in 

cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    Write  this  Station 
for  copies  of  the  free  publications  mentioned.     They  are:  Poison  Ivy,  Parners' 
Bulletin  1166-P;  JOHITSON  GRASS,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1537~F;  and  WILD  GARLIC, 
Leaflet  •:3-L. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  22:     BUYING  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
ANNOUNCEiffiNT:     YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  Y/ASHINOTON,  whom  Station, 


_presents  ea.ch 


week-day  except  Saturday  at  this  time,  now  makes  his  regular  Wednesday  report  to 
poultry  raisers.    You'll  remember  that  last  week  YOUR  REPORTER  talked  about  mod- 
ern incubation  and  the  hatchery  business.    Today  he  goes  a  step  further,  bringing 
you  now  a  report  on  what  he's  found  out  around  the  Department  of  Agriculture  abou 
the  question  of  BTj^'ing  Day-Old  Chicks.    Here  he  is..... 
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Suc^i  popularity  as  the  hatchery  business  has  enjoyed  in  the  last  few  years 
must  be  deserved.    Last  week  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  biggest  hatcheries  tur: 
out  a  million  chicks  every  year — that  total  production  of  this  country's  hatcher* 

ies  last  year  was  around  800  million  chicks  and  that  more  than  half  of  all  our 

chicks  are  now  hatched  artificially. 

It  seems  we've  become  baby-chick  conscious  almost  as  suddenly  a,s  v;e've  be- 
come radio  conscious. 

But  last  Wednesday  we  examined  the  hatchery  business  from  the  outside— as  a 
sort  of  phenomenon  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  at  our  feet.     Today  let's  take  this 
phenomenon  apart  and  see  what  makes  it  run.     Supervising  the  operation  we  have 
our  friend,  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  husbandman  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture, 

A,-!      As  with  most  so-called  phenomena  we  find  when  we  get  inside  that  there's 
really  nothing  phenomenal  about  it.     In  this  case  we  find  the  driving  force  to  be 
none  other  than  that  old  standby,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    Modern  rna.chines 
of  large  capacity  started  the  wheels  going  by  making  possible  an  almost  unlimited 
supply,  and  poultry  raisers  have  kept  them  going  with  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  baby  chicks.     It  isn't  inconceivable  now  that  someday  all  of  o"ur  chicks  will 
be  hatched  in  huge  incubators, 

Hov/ever,  if  we  knew  this  we  still  would  not  kTLow  very  much.     The  real  power 
lies  in  the  forces  that  make  up  supply  and  der.iand. 

Taking  s-jpply  first,  Mr.  Lee  points  out  a.nother  important  element  in  additio: 
to  modernized  inachinery.  It  is  the  modern  methods  of  shipping  and  transportation 
which  make  it  possible  to  ship  chicks  long  distances, 

A  few  days  before  chicks  hatch,  you  know,  they  a.bsorb  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
which  serves  as  their  source  of  nourishment  for  two  or  three  days  after  hatching. 
They  will  get  along  all  right  without  feed  for  from  48  to  72  hours,  so  they  can 
be  shipped  successfully  wherever  their  destination  is  less  than  72  hours  away. 
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HatciierA^men  use  heavy  pasteboard  "boxes  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and 
arranged  Yiith  ventilation  openings  which  can  loe  adjusted  to  suit  weather  condition 
So  today,  "baty  chicks  are  quickly  available  any  place  in  the  country. 

Now,  turning  to  the  demand  side,  what's  back  of  It?    ttiy  do  you  buj^  babjr 
chicks  rather  than  hatch  them  yourself?    Well,  you  all  know  some  of  the  reasons 
why  more  and  more  poultry  raisers  are  doing  it.     It  relieves  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  breeding  flock,  or  of  btiying  hatching  ^gs  and  incubating  them  at 
home.     It  enables  beginning  poultrymen  to  start  with  a  small  initial  investment. 
Ivlany  backyard  poultry  Mceepers  b-j^'-  baby  chicks  because  they  don't  have  room  to 
keep  a  breeding  flock  properly.    And  so  forth.     The  point  is  that  general  farmers 
who  really  produce  moat  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  country,  AEE  changing 
from  home  hatching  to  buying  day-old  chicks. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  for  the  general  farmer,  Mr.  Lee  explains,  is  that 
he  can  get  his  chicks  early  in  the  season  and  can  brood  them  all  in  one  or  two 
lots.    He  says  that  most  farm  flocks  are  hatched  too  late,  especially  where  the 
owner  uses  natural  methods  of  incubation  and  brooding.    Late-hatched  chicks  don't 
grow  so  rapidly  as  early  hatched  chicks,  they  are  affected  more  by  s-ummer  weather 
and  they  don't  mature  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  produce  eggs  at  the  time  when 
eggs  are  bringing  highest  prices. 

Since  figures  often  speak  louder  than  words  I  have  some  figures  here  on  the 
actual  money  advantage  of  early  hatching.     The  Department  of  -Agriculture  has 
found  that  100  average  early  hatched  pullets  will  produce  about  16,000  eggs  in 
one  year,  at  a  valp:e  of  $466.67,  the  value  being  based  on  the  a^aerage  monthly 
farm  price  for  15  years.    One  hundred  late-hatched  pullets  will  produce  about 
11,000  eggs  a  year,  at  a  value  of  $238.33.     The  difference  in  favor  of  early  hatcl 
ing  is  $228.34— for  100  piJ.lets  for  one  year. 

Another  advantage  which  has  led  many  farmers  to  change  their  methods,  is  the 
opportunity  for  improving  the  flock  through  purchase  of  good  quality  baby  chicJts. 
I'll  give  you  Mr.  Lee's  own  words  on  this  point: 

"By  buying  day-old  chicks,"  he  says,  "farmers  can  get  -ourebred  stock  from 
flocks  that  are  bred  to  lay,  and  they  can  often  increase  egg  production  raateriall; 
at  little  expense.     The  cost  of  chicks  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  pullets 
raised  is  a  small  item. 

"However,  remember  that  the  cheapest  chicks  are  not  likely  to  be  the  most 

profitable.    Poor-quality  chicks  are  usually  expensive  at  any  price.  So  be  sure 

to  buy  chicks  from  hatcheries  that  put  out  quality  stock  and  that  get  their  eggs 
only  from  carefully  selected  breeding  flocks. 

"It  is  also  important,"  he  continues, " that  these  breeding  flocks  be  free  fron 
disease  and  that  the  hatchery  practices  proper  sanitation.    Freedom  from  diaease 
and  the  use  of  sanitary  methods  are  essential  to  success  with  all  farm  flocks. 
But  they  are  especially  important  in  hat ching  flocks  and  in  the  hatchery  itself 
because  of  the  possibility  of  spreading  disease  thro-ugh  the  handling  of  thousands 
of  eggs  and  chicks." 

Nowadays,  however,  hatcheries  are  so  widely  distributed  that  you  will  find 
reliable  hatcherymen  in  mrst  every  State.     Your  State  college  of  agriculture  can 
furnish  you  the  names  of  dependable  hatcheries  in  your  own  State  from  whom  you  car 
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"biay  good  chichs.  i 

Fow,  suaTiing  u]p,  wo  find  that  the  ^^rowth  of  the  hatchery  "business  seems  to 
be  "based  on  good  sound  poultry  practice*    Most  smsill-^ scale  poultry  raisers  and 
many  large-scale  poultrymen  have  fo"und  that  it  pays  them  to  'bu;^'  their  chicks 
rather  than  raise  them  on  the  farm.     The  hig  point  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
chicks. 

Incidentally  Farmers*  Bulletin  !To«  1524-P,  on  "Pctrm  Poultry  Raising,"  takes 
up  in  more  detail  the  points  Mr.  Lee  brought  out  today.     If  you're  interested 
write  me  and  I'll  get  you  a  copy. 

AlT^IOUNCEjvtSNT:     If  you  want  that  bulletin  write  YOUR  FAEI^  REPORTER  AT  Station  _ 
or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    The  title  of 
the  bulletin  is  "farm  Poultry  Raising,"  and  the  niamber  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1524-1. 
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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  \YASHIM&TOH  Thursday,  Eetruary  13,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speakina:  Time;     10  Minutes 

CooiDeration  Interview  No.  22:     SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  A  COOPERATIVE  CRSAMSRY 

AMOUNCE:,\SNT;     At  tlJ  s  time  each  Thursday  Yo-uj:'  Farm  Reporter  at  Washiigton 
"brings  :you  his  report  of  an  interview  with  a  specialist  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.     Today  he  reoorts  suggestions-  for  tl'e  organization  of  a  cooperative 
creamery,  given  him  by  Mr.   Tom  G.  Stitts,  of  the  Farm  Board's  Division  of 
Cooperative  Market! rg.     Here  he  is  

Like  all  t::j.n  s  worthwhile,  a  cooperative  creamery  should  not  "be  or- 
ganized in  a  hurry.  I  realized  that  "before  I  had  taJked  with  Mr.  Stitts  for 
five  munutes. 

And  I  guess  man^"  farmers  have  already  learned  that  lesson  pretty  thor- 
oughly from  past  experience.     Some  sections  of  the  coiintry  are  strewn  with  the 
remains  of  cooperative  enterprises  that  were  organized  on  the  boom  plan,  "by 
promoters  who  sav;  opportunity  for  profit. 

However,  t"--.e  lesson  seems  to  "be  pretty  well  learned  m  all  branches  of 
the  dairy  industry.    I  d:idn't  realize  how  far  dairy  farmers  have  already  goiie 
in  raarketirig  their  products  cooperatively  until  Mr.  Stitts  showed  me  the  fig- 
ures.    It  IS  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  butter  and  cheese  produced  in  the 
United  States  ard  two-fifths  of  the  fluid  milk  used  m  cities  are  marketed 
cooperatively.     Thore  are  around  1,500  cooperative  creameries  listed  with  the 
Farm  Board  now.     T"he  latest  comrjlete  figures,  compiled  for  1927,   show  that 
cooperative  creameries  aianufactured  one-half  billion  pounds  of  butter  that 
year. 

Practically  three-fourths  of  this  butter,  liowever,   came  from  three  states, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.     In  these  intensive  dairy  sections  cooperative 
creameries  have  been  so  successful  that  they  seem  to  be  permanently  established 
as  parts  of  our  modern  dairy  iniustry.    Here  and  t"here  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  you  find  ot"."_er  successful  cooperatives,  but  in  the  newer  dairy  sectj.ons 
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the  small  creamery  typical  of  these  three  states  hasn't  yet  become  so  well  es- 
tablished.   However,  new  associations  are  being  launched  all  the  time,  and  that's 
the  reason  for  my  report  today. 

Now,  what  are  the  main  po -.nts  to  be  considered  m  organizirg  cooperative 
creameries?  According  to  Mr.  Stitts  the  three  big  ones  are:  1,  adequate  volume 
of  business;  2,  adequate  financirg;  and  3,  good  rianagement . 

In  considering  all  three  of  these  points  Mr,  Stittfe  says  farm  leaders 
can  learn  a  lot  from  the  experience  of  the  older  dairy  co.  iiiuni  ties.     But  he 
emphasizes  that  any  plan  must  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  existing  in  any 
gi  ven  CO  ranuni  ty . 

For  instance,  there's  no  rule  that  will  state  definitely  the  volume  of 
business  necessary  for  economic?.l  operation  under  all  circumstances.  Creameries 
are  succeedirg  in  some  co'.munities  with  a  volume  that  would  be  entirely  too  small 
in  other  coiTmunj-ties.     But  the  point  is  tliat  the  cooperative  must  have  enough 
volume  to  meet  its  competition  in  price  or  in  service,   or  both,  and  still  operate 
profitably.     The  farmers'  arsociation  must  operate  as  efficiently  as  the  business 
of  its  competitors.     That's  one  rule  that  IS  definite. 

So  in  tiie  beginning  Mr.  Stitts  advises  a  survey  of  the  territory  to  find 
out  just  about  how  much  cream  is  produced  there.     In  som.e  communities  cooperatives 
have  failed  because  even  if  they  had  obtained  all  the  butterfat  produced  for  sale, 
their  volume  would  not  have  been  large  enoixgh  for  economical  operation. 

Then  the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  how  much  of  that  cream  the  coopera- 
tive can  expect  to  get.     One  of  the  v/ays  to  do  this  is  through  contract  or 
marketing  agreements,  in  which  farmers  agree  to  deliver  their  cream  for  a  cer- 
tain period.     Some  cooperatives  prefer  to  use  ot'ner  methods,  but  Mr.  Stitts 
points  out  that  the  marketing  agreement  contract  has  been  of  great  value  to 
many  organizations  during  their  most  critical  periods,  the  first  few  years  of 
operation.     It  assures  a  given  voluine  to  those  who  3.re  interested  in  "oailding 
up  the  creamery. 

Then,  with  figures  on  total  production  m  .j  our  territory  and  with  a  cer- 
tain volume  assured,  the  next  step  is  to  adjust  your  expenses  accordingly.  Costs 
depend  upon  certain  fixed  charges,  such  as  building  and  equipment,  interest,  in- 
surance and  taxes  as  well  as  upon  items  such  as  labor,   supplies,  fuel  and  power 

which  vary  with  the  volume  of  business. 

Accordirg  to  Mr    Stitts  the  mistake  has  sometimes  been  made  of  investirg 
too  much  mo  my  in  bull  ing  and  equipment.     The  crearaery  may  be  too  large  or  too 
expensive  for  the  size  of  che  business.     Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  equipment 
is  necessary  to  efficient  operation.     But  in  general,  he  advises  that  it  might 
be  well  to  postpone  biyin-  such  equipment  as  is  not  actually  needed  at  the  be- 
ginning until  the  volume  of  business  justified  additional  expense. 

Now  there's  another  big  reason  why  organization  shouldn't  be  done  in  a 
hurry.     It  is  the  importance  of  having-  a  well-thought-out,  workable  plan  of 
financing  the  creamery.    According  to  Mr.  Stitts  the  plan  should  include  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  funds  needed  both  for  fixed  investments  and  for  carrying  on 
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the  "b-asiness  of  the  organization.    And  then  it  rnuet  include  some  reliatle  way 
of  raising  this  capital.     Many  methods  have  'oeen  used  successfully,   so  the  main 
problem  is  picking  the  one  you  think  will  work  "best  under  your  conditions. 
Selling  common  stock,  or  common  and  preferred  stock  is  one  nvay,  with  common 
stock  limited  to  _jroducers  and  preferred  stock  sold  to  both  members  and  non- 
members.    Another  common  system  is  the  non-stock,  non-profit  type,  where  the 
association  usually  obtains  its  first  capital  through  membership  fees  or 
notes  given  by  the  producers. 

In  either  case  it's  well  to  remember  that  a  member  usually  talces  greater 
interest  in  an  association  when  he  has  money  invested  in  it.     So  it's  ordinarily 
better  to  have  the  common  stock,   or  notes,  widely  scattered  among  the  members 
than  to  have  only  a  few  of  the  mxore  enthusiastic  members  own  most  of  the  secur- 
ities. 

"A  sound  financial  policy,"  Mr.  Stitts  said,"  not  only  gives  the  associa- 
tion a  standing  with  basiness  men  and  other  outsiders,  bat  it  also  strengthens 
the  association  with  nts  own  members. " 

"It  is  a  serious  mistake,"  he  declared,"  to  try  to  launch  a  cooperative 
creamery  without  sufficient  funas.     If  producers  aren't  willi.ig  to  back  the 
association  with  money  or  credit  as  well  as  with  cream,  then  you  m3y  usually 
conclude  that  the  time  to  organize  has  not  yet  arrived." 

But  remember  that  a  cooperative  creamery  can  have  plenty  of  volume  and  be 
carefully  financed  and  still  not  succeed.     After  these  essentials  are  attended 
to,   success  still  depends  on  good  management.     So  the  selection  of  a  plant 
manager  is  one  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  given  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

Large  cooperatives  usually  employ  both  a  plant  operator,   or  buttermaker, 
ana  a  business  manager.     But  in  smaller  ones  all  the  duties  of  management  are 
usually  entrusted  wO  one  man.    He  nas  the  direct  responsibility,  although  it  is 
important  that  the  officers  and  directors  alwa.     keep  the  business  under  their 
general  supervision. 

The  cooperative  creamery  needs  the  spme  good  management,   the  same 
experienced  salesmanship,  the  s~me  skill  in  cre£:mery  operation  as  a  private 

concern  -and  then  some.       The  manager  of  a  cooperative  must  also  be  able  to 

commard  the  support  of  farmers  in  his  co:.ununity ,  he  must  understand  the  mem- 
bership problems  of  h  s  organi  zatio  n  and  he  must  be  able  to  create  confidence 
3n  the  coo-nerative  b:-siness.     So  if  he  is  to  succeed  he  must  be  a  sound  business 
man  and  a  community  leader  as  well  as  a  rood  bu-ttemaker.  v 

In  concluding  Mr.   Stitts  strongly  recommended  that  the  cooperative 
creamery  associatio n  be  incorporated.      The  cost  of  incorporating  is  almost 
negligible  and  incorporated  associations  have  important  advantages  that  un- 
3  ncor-D orated  organizations  do  not  have. 
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Tliis  is  another  place,  incidentally,  where  haste  is  apt  to  "be  costly. 
The  articl'/S  of  incorporation  mv.st  Ids  dra-^vn  in  accordance  with  the  law  under 
which  the  association  is  to  he  incorporated.     And  they  should  he  carefully 
drawn  so  that  they  will  permit  the  association  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  its 
members  want  to  accomplish  through  it. 

If  you  want  to  organize  a  cooperative  creamery  in  you  community  consult 
first  with  your  State  Co^lege,  tht  United  Stages  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.     Their  advice  may  steer  you  away  from  some  of  the  snags 
that  cooperatives  have  stnack  in  the  past. 

ANNOD N CSIvIEI^T ;  Your  Farm  Re.:crter  has  just  reported  to  you  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Tom  G.  Stitts,  dair^'  economist  with  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Division  of 

the  Federal  Farm  Board.    Next  Thursday  at  this  seme  hour  Station   v/ill 

again  present  another  report  from  the  Farm  BosTd,  "brought  to  you  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Farm  Loard  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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YOUR  FAIQ,i  P?.F0RTS5  AT  WASHINGTON 
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Friday,  Februarj^  14,  1930, 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speakixis^  Tine:     10  Minutes 


Dairy  interview  No.  22:     EFFECT  OF  WATaRING  AND  F^XTRA  MILKING  ON  MILK  FL017 

ANN0UNC3]FN^:     YOUR  FAmi  REPORTER  AT  V/ASHINGTON  now  makes  his  weekly  report 
to  dair^-  larrners.    Vi/'e've  asked  him  to  report  today  on  several  questions. .. • 
Will  it  pay  to  milk  cov/s  oftener  than  tv;ice  a  day?    Does  it  pay  to  keep 
water  available  at  aT.l  times  during  cold  weather?    Do  cows  Tjroduce  more 
when  they  are  milked  regularly  "by  the  sr.me  person?    Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  how 
about  it? 


if.^if.-i^-)f.-i(L-if.^if. 


I  rer.ember  that  at  one  time  rai Iking  only  twice  a  day  was  sometimes 
twice  too  often  to  suit  me_.     I  guess  I  v/as  more  interested  then  in  ho'7  the 
Rover  boys  discovered  the  South  pole —  and  how  Ned  Nelson  rose  from  office 
boy  to  -presicunt — than  in  such  an  everyda;^  matter  as  net  profits.     I  re- 
member that  ny  brother  and  I  held  the  theory  that  cows  gave  just  so  much 
milk  anyway,  so  why  not  get  it  all  at  once  in  the  mornings. 

It's  safe  to  say  that  most  farm  boys  today  know  better  than  that, 
I  guess  they  still  read  about  the  Rover  boys  as  we  used  to,  but  they  don't 
carry  Rover  boy  theories  over  into  the  farm  business.     Eay  it  to  4-H 
clubs,  to  science,  to  natural  progress,  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  to 
anything  you  please,  everybody  seems  to  recognize  that  the  dairy  business 
now  is  a  business  of  cold  hard  figures  and  cold  hard  facts.     Its  Rover 
boy  days,  if  you  can  call  them  that,  are  over. 

So,  to  get  answers  to  those  questions  Your  Anno"ancer  mentioned,  I 
set  out  to  get  the  coldest  and  liardest  facts  and  figures  I  could  find.  And 
now  I'll  re  .ort  them  to  you  as  they  v;ere  given  to  me  by  Mr,  T.  E.  Woodward, 
in  charge  of  feeding  and  managerrient  investigations  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's dairy  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  just  outside  of 
Washington.    Mr.  Vtoodward's  job  is  hunting  facts,  and  he's  been  at  it  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  19  years. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  extra  milkings,  he  explained  that  dairymen 
have  known  for  years  that  cows  will  produce  more  if  they  are  milked  3  or 
4  times  a  day  instead  of  twice.     So  several  years  ago  he  started  an  ex- 
periment to  find  out  just  HOW  MUCH  more  they  will  produce,  and  whether  they 
will  produce  enough  more  to  make  the  extra  mi  Iking" profitable. 

He  took  4  Holstein  cows  that  first  year,  all  of  them,  good  producers. 
He  had  thorn  milked  twice  and  three  times  a  day  alternately,  in  40-day 
periods.    Every  40  days  the  number  of  milkings  was  changed,  and  10  days 
were  allowed  each  time  to  accustom  cows  to  the  change,  so  that  the  test 


periods   /ere  really  for  30  days. 

Since  then  the  experiraent  has  continued,  with  nore  cows  and  v/ith 
different  periods  of  milking.    And  here  are  the  facts  and  fi.'nires  that  ha,ve 
come  out  of  it  u]p  to  date: 

Tlie  cows  that  Y/ere  milked  two  and  three  times  a  day  in  alternate 
periods  of  40  days,  as  in  the  first  year's  experiment,  gave  11  per  cent  more 
milk  and  10  per  cent  more  fat  on  the  o-times-a-day  milking. 

When  they  were  milked  in  longer  alternate  pei-iods  of  from  217  to 
365  days,  the  difference  was  even  greater.     Three- time s-a- day  milking  in- 
creased milk  ijroduction  21  per  cent  and  hutterfat  production  22  per  cent. 

ITow  the  question  is:  Does  it  pa;/"?    And  a  real  short  ansv/er  would  be 
"Maybe  yes,  maybe  no."    According  to  Mr.  V/oodward,  each  individual  dairyman 
has  to  work  that  out  for  Iiimself.     It  depends  on  several  things:     the  pro- 
ducing ability,  of  your  cov/s,  the  cost  of  tho  extra  grain  that  it  takes  to 
make  the  extra  milk,  the  cost  of  doing  the  extra  milking,  and  the  market 
prices  of  yoixr  products. 

For  instance,  take  Kolstein  cov/s  giving  30  i:50unds  of  milk  a  d.3^^  on 
tY/ice-a-da^'  milking.  By  milking  them  three  times  a  day  you  may  expect  an 
increase  of  aro^and  21  per  cent,  \/hich  v/ould  be  5.3  pounds. 

How  we'll  assme  the    cost  of  labor  for  the  extra  milking,  at  the 
rate  of  6  cows  an  hour,  is  5  cents.     The  quantity  of  extra  grain  needed  is 
about  four-tenths  of  a  pound  for  each  extra  pound  of  milk,  or  about  2-|  pound 
altogether.     So  figuring  grain  at  two  cents  a  pound  we  add  another  5  cents 
to  the  cost,  mailing  the  total  cost  of  the  extra  6.3  pounds  of  milk  10  cents. 

Then,  our  net  profit  depends  on  the  market  value  of  the  milk.  V/ith 
the  price  at  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds,  our  6.3  pounds  will  bring  15  cents, 
leaving  an  extra  profit  of  5  cents  per  cow  per  day. 

So  Dy  doing  a  little  figuring  every  dairyman  can  determine  for  him- 
self ^'vliether  he  can  make  more  money  by  milking  three  times  a  day.  Mr. 
Woodward  summed  it  up  like  this: 

"In  general,"  he  said,   "it  appears  that  good  producing  cov/s  can 
profitably  be  m.ilked  three  times  a  day,  provided  you're  selling  market 
milk  or  sweet  cream  and  getting  fairly  good  prices.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  milk  goes  into  cream  for  buttermal-ing,  it's  doubtful  that  an  extra 
milking  pa^'s.    And  I'd  say  that  in  any  car-e  it  wouldn't  ?iay  to  milk  low- 
producing  cows  more  than  twice  a  day." 

Tnen  I  brought  up  the  question  of  v/atering,  and  Mr.  VJoodward  told 
me  aoout  another  experiment.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted  to 
find  out  the  relative  effects  on  production  of  allowing  cows  free  access 
to  water  during  the  winter  and  of  letting  them,  out  to  drinic  twice  a  day. 
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Tlie  results  he  told  me,  are  in  favor  of  having  water  available  at  all 
times.    Fnore  cows  are  p-ood  producers,  and  where  fams  are  equipped  with  a, 
water  system  installation  of  some  device  by  which  cows  can  get  water  at  will, 
usually    roves  prof i table;     In  the  case  of  low  producers  Mr.  Woodward  doufots 
that  returns  from  increased  production  will  justify  the  installation  of 
watering  bowls.    Although,  he  points  out  that  the  dair^Tnan  might  also  con- 
sider th-  time  saved  by  not  having  to  turn  his  cows  out  to  water. 

How  as  to  the  much-disputed  matter  of  whether  a  dairy  cow  produces 
better  when  one  person  milks  her  all  the  time.     The  Department  foimd  through 
experiments  that  it  doesn't  make  much  difference.     Changing  of  milkers 
brought  a  Sifiall  decrease  in  production  but  it  v/as  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.    And  Mr.  Woodward  pointed  out  that  this  is  borne  out  in  the 
experience  of  big  dairies  where  milkers  take  the  cows  as  they  comie  to  them. 

However,  experiments  have  shown  the  value  of  regular  milking  hours, 
as  well  as  regular  feeding  hours.     Cows  milked  and  fed  on  regular  schedule 
gave  4.9  per  cent  more  milk  and  5.6  per  cent  more  fat  than  they  did  when 
milked  at  irregular  intervals. 

How  my  time's  up.     I  Just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  mention  the  latest 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  "Dairy  Herd  Improvement.  The 
number  is  farmers'  Bulletin  153,3-F.     Let  me  know  if  you  want  a  copy. 

AHHOUHCZSI^T;    YOUR  FAPJ.I  REPORTER  has  Just  concluded  another  week  of 

interviews,  which  Station   brings  to  you  each  v/eek-day  except  Saturday 

from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm-e  in  Washington.  If  you  dairy- 
men want  a  co-py  of  that  bulletin  Ho.  1532-F — write  to  Your  Earn  Reporter 

at  Station   or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Monday,  February  17,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes  All  Re,£!;ions. 

ARE  YOUR  FARM    SCALES  CORRECT? 


GPENI :'G  ANi^CUNCEi^/lENT ;     At  this  time  Your  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  ask 
"the  question,   "Do  farmers  get  honest  weight?  and  measures?"    Follow  this 
radio  talk  for  the  next  S  mimtes  and  see  how  this  queftion  is  answered  by 
Uncle  Sam's  scale  expert.     Thxs  is  one  of  the  regular  Reporter  talks  coming 
to  you  every  week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,   through  the  cooperation  of 

the  United  Staoes  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  .  All  right 

Mr,  Reporter,  balance  your  scales,  and  tell  us  how  the  pendulimi  hangs. 


— ooOoo — 


One  rainy  morning  just  before  Christmas  I  was  standing  on  the  porch 
of  a  country  store  back  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.     That  was 
i n  my  boyhood  days.    A  powerful  chime  whistle  had  just  sounded  a  long,  two 
shorts  and  a  long.     That  indi  cated  that  the  big  St.  Louis  Steamer  was  stop- 
ping at  our  landing.     Al:'-cost  before  the  echoes  of  that  musical  whistle  had 
died  away  through  the  trees  and  hills,  a  farmer's  wagon,  loaded  with  turkeys, 
rattled  around  the  bend  in  the  road.     Now  it  happened  that  the  o;vner  of  this 
particular  country  store  bought  chickens,  eggs,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and 
other  country  produce.     This  wagon  load  of  turkeys  was  heading  for  the  river 
steamer  which  would  get  them  to  St.  Louis  in  time  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  merchant,  anxious  to  get  the  turkeys,  yelled  to  the  driver, 

"Hello^  there  Uncle  Billie,  where  you  going  with  those  turkeys?" 

"To  the  boat,  —  shipping  to  St.  Louis,"  was  Uncle  Billie's  reply. 

"How  much  you  getting?"    questiored  the  merchant, 

"Fifteen  cents,"  replied  Uncle  Billie,  as  he  kept  driving. 

"Give  you  l6  cents,"    yelled  the  merchant, 

"No,  selling  in  St. Louis,"  was  Uncle  Billie's  answer. 

"Give  you  l6  and  a  half,"  was  the  merchant's  banter. 

"Nothing  doing  I've  already  promised  these  turkeys  to  my  regular 

■buyer  at  the  market  price,"  came  Uncle  Billie's  terse  reply  as  his  wagon  kept 
movi  ng. 
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"Give  you  17  cents,  and  dare  you  to  talce  it,"  yelled  the  merchant  as 
Tjncle  biilie's  wagon  rolled  on  towards  the  river  where  the  negro  roustabouts 
were  joyfully  tying  up  the  "big  st earner. 

Disgusted,  the  merchant  turned  and  went  back  into  the  store,  mumbling 
something  as  he  went. 

Y/hy  didn't  Uncle  Billie  sell  the  merchail  those  turkeys?    He  could 
have  gotten  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  he  would  get  in  St.  Louis, 

Here's  the  answer.     People  in  that  section  were  afraid  of  the  scales 
used  by  this  particular  merchant.     It  was  general  talk  that  his  scales  were 
not  t&lanced,  inaccurate,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  been 
'doctored."    It  was  reported  that  his  big  platform  scales  where  he  v/eighed 
grain,   cotton,  and  livestock,  were  so  balanced  that  the  merchant  could  some- 
how cause  them  to  ^ive  any  weij-,ht  he  desired.     Tht  court  finally  took  charge 
of  this  situation,  and  the  merchant's  scales,  as  well  as  all  other  public 
scales  in  that  county,  were  tested  and  corrected.     In  this  investigation  it  was 
brought  out  that  scales  can  be  very  accurate,  or  they  can  be  very  inaccurate, 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  installed,  and  the  care  and  treatment 
they  receive  after  installation. 

The  experience  I  have  just  related  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that 
I  have  been  interested  in  hearing  about  scale  discrepancies  ever  since  that 
rainy,  winter  morning.     Thinking  many  of  you  radi«  listeners  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  of  correct  weighing,  I  went  tver  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
C.  A.  Briggs,  livestock  weighing  supervisor  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,     Here  are  some  of  his  remarks  on  installi rg,  care,  and  treat- 
ment of  farm  scales, 

"Scales  have  become  our  standard  "yardstick"  in  measuring  many  products 
today.     We  used  to  measure  out  ly  volume  a  bushel  of  wheat,  potatoes  or 
corn.     Tou.ay  we  wiegh  out  a  bushel  of  these  and  many  other  products.     We  used 
to  say  a  cow  gave  so  many  gallons  of  milk.     Now  the  modern  dairymen  say  a  cow 
gives  so  many  pounds  of  milk.    A  big  automobile  plant  in  Detroit  wants  to  send 
5,000  screws  to  the  Boston  branch,  10,000  to  the  San  Francisco  brajich,  and 
3,000  to  the  Jacksonville  branch.     How  is  it  done?    By  a  simple  weighing 
system,  in  which  only  10  screws  are  actually  counted,  the  desired  numbers  are 
weighed  out  like  so  much  sugar.     The  new  CShrysler  building  in  New  York  City 
is  1,003  feet  high,  and  made  of  reinforced  concrete.     Concrete  for  such  pur- 
poses must  be  made  right  and  in  the  proper  porportions.    How  is  it  done? 
The  Sand,  gravel,  and  cement  -  and  lately  even  the  water  -  are  generally  weighed 
and  then  mixed, 

"Nqw  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  a  set  of  platform  scales  on  a  farm 
in  Harper  County,  Kansas?    Jupt  this.     We  have  slowly  changed  from  measuring  to 
•weighing  commodities  because  weighing  seems  to  be  more  accurate.     This  Kansas 
Farmer  is  selling  wheat,  other  grain,  and  livestock.     He  wants  pay  for  every 
pound  of  grain  or  meat  he  sells,  and  he  is  entitled  to  it.     If  his  own  scales 
are  accurate,  and  well  balanced,  and  kept  in  first-class  condition,  that  acts  as 
acheck  on  the  public  scales  weighing  his  products.     Public  scales  at  big  stock- 
yard centers  are  inspected  by  Government  men  at  suitable  intervals,  and  farmers 
who  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  scales  they  use,  may  request  addit- 
ional tests. 
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I  asked  Mr.  Eriggs  if  large  scales  weighed  small  araountf  as  accurately 
as  small  scales. 

"Ko,   they  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,"  was  his  reply.     "A  wagon  scale 
used  for  weighing  livestock,  cotton,  wagonloads  of  grain  and  etc.,  is  not 
the  right  type  of  scale  for  weighing  out  10  pounds  of  sugar. " 

"How  is  a  farmer  goirg  to  know  v;hen  his  scales  are  inaccurate?"  v^^as 
my  next  question  to  the  scale  expert. 

"Watching  the  team  is  one  way,"  he  replied.     "That  is  the  wagging  tongue 
of  the  scales.     If  you  watch  it  closely,  and  learn  to  understand  its  language, 
it'll  tell  you  a  lot  of  things.     i  well-halanced  scale  will  have  a  heam  that 
moves  up  and  dov.-n  slo-.vly  and  requires  several  seconds  to  move  from  the  "bottom 
to  the  tOT  of  the  loop.     If  you  drive  a  cow  on  the  scales  ana  balance  up  the 
weights  the  "beam  ought  to  ride  gracefully.     If  thi?  beam,   in  "balancing  the 
scales,  quickly  jumps  from  the  "bottom  to  the  top  of  the  loop  —  "better  make  a 
check  of  the  scales  —  also  if  the  beam  comes  to  rest  after  s./iriging  only 
once  or  tv.'ice,  the  ccnditior^  are  not  ri^nt. 

"Is  that  the  only  way  to  test  scales?"  I  asked  Mr.  Bri--gs. 

"No,"  he  replied.     "That's  not  even  a  test  but  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  important  defects  that  can  be  remedied.     A  scale  should  be  tested  v.-ith  ade- 
quate test  weights.     Here  are  some  other  ixportant  things  to  keeo  in  mind. 
First  have  a  solid  foundation  of  concrete.     Second,  the  pit  should  be  roomy  and 
dry.     Above  all,  have  the  pit  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  be  a  harboring 
place  for  rats.     Somehow,  rats  like  to  be  weighed.     I   once  saw  a  steer  walk 
on  a  scale  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  pounds.     The  weight  of  tha  steer  was  fount 
to  be  550  pounds.     The  weigher  turned  around.     In  a  fev;  seconds  he  turned  back 
to  the  scales  and  the  beam  v^-as  at  the  top  of  the  loop,  and  this  time  the  steer 
weighed  5^0  pounds,  but  the  beam  started  falling  right  before  our  eyes  with 
the  steer  standing  perfectly  still.     The  steer  finally  weighed  510  pounds  — 
and  all  this  variation  was  due  to  a  rat  crawling  back  and  forth  on  the  levers 
underneath  the  platform.  Keep  the  rats  out, 

"Third,  v;atch  for  "binding"  places  in  all  parts  of  the  scales,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  platform.    Keep  scales  free.    Never  allow  them  to  bind. 

"Fourth,  keep  the  scales  house  solid.     Don't  allow  it  to  get  rickety. 

"Fifth,  arrange  scales  so  the  weigher  can  see  all  over  the  platform. 

"Sixth,  make  frequent  tests  with  proper  weights," 

This  closed  my  interview  with  Mr,  Briggs, 

If  you  are  interested  in  testing  your  scales,  get  in  touch  with  your 
county  agent,  and  ask  him  to  write  the  scales  expert  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D,  C,  and  Mr.  Briggs  will  t?ry  to  help 
you. 
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Nearly  all  farm  co:rjnod.i  ties  are  now  sold  ty  the  pound.  If  you  have  a 
set  of  scale?,  check  up  on  them  at  least  once  a  year,   several  times  is  better 
and  maybe  that  will  help  you  get  more  monerr  from  your  farm  crops. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  MlTCTJNCa^ENT;  Yctj  have  just  heard  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk  about  test- 
ing Farm  Scale?.     This  talk  came  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station   .  Next  Monday  Your  Farm 

Reporter  will  talk  about  taking  care  of  young  animals  on  the  farm. 


lOIH  I'.kMl  R?:P0RT.1R  at  Washington  Tiiesday,  FelDr-aary  18,  1930 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
CROPS  AJTD  SOILS  NO,  23:     Better  Pastiires.  ALL  REGIONS 

SPEAKING  TIIvG:     10  Minutes. 

ANNOUNCSMENT:    Every  farmer  is  interested  in  making  the  most  profitable 
use  of  his  land.    That's  one  of  the  main  points  in  successf"ul  farming. 

Your  Parm  Reporter  at  "Pyashington  whose  talks  are  "broadcast  "by  Station 

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Deps.rtment  of  Agriculture  

has  "been  trying  to  find  out  what  Uncle  Sam's  specialists  have  to  say  on 
the  subject.    And  he  "brings  you  today  information  from  Mr,  H.  N.  Vinall 
and  others  who  "believe  that  pastures  are  well  worth  considering.  All 
right,  Mr.  Reporter  

»K  H<  ^  ^ 

« 

Before  a  wise  man  goes  into  "business,  he  carefully  studies  the 
prospects  of  success, 

TOiy  even  the  street  peanut  peddlers  in  our  larger  cities  locate 
their  stands  where  the  people  areJ     Tliey  don't  choose  a  quiet,  lonely 
place  so  that  they  can  hear  the  whistle  of  the  peanut  roaster  "better. 

And  I  have  known  men  planning  to  sta.rt  a  store  in  a  certain  town 
or  a  certain  street  to  make  careful  surveys  of  how  many  people  pass  a 
given  place  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

A  man  won't  start  a  factory  to  manufacture  goods  which  the  people 
o"bviously  will  not  "buy.    And  he  will  be  mighty  careful  before  he  starts 
to  make  goods  that  someone  elsje  iistmaking  cno"ugh  of  to  supply  the  market. 

Through  long  experience,  business  men  learned  to  avoid  what 
we  might  call  BLIND  PRODUCTION, 

But,   says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde,  BLIND  PRODUCTION  IS  THS 
BAIS  OP  AGRICULTURi?,    And,  says  Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
OP  OUR  FARM  LAND  SHOULD  B3  IN  WOODLOTS,    And,  say  Department  of  Agri- 
culture experts  who  have  just  finished  the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1930, 
13  STAND  IN  DANGER  OF  A  SURPLUS  OF  THE  i.IAIN  CASH  CROPS  THIS  YEAR.' 

Secretary  Hyde  says  that  if  we  are  to  donduct  a  profitable  agri- 
culture, we  must  not  only  produce  at  lowest  possible  cost      but  must 
also  keep  our  production  close  to  prospective  demand.    Farmers  are  fac- 
ing in  the  coming  3/ears  as  stern  a  test  as  ever  faced  our  forefathers. 
Our  forefathers,  the  Secretary  explains,  unwittingly  created  this  test 
and  this  challenge.    They  put  a  continent  under  the  plow  in  the  span  of 
a  century.    Modern  farmers  have  harnessed  power  and  science  to  the  plow. 
The  result  of  the  energy  of  the  pioneers,  plus  our  own  producing  efficien- 
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cy,  is  an  agricultural  industry  easil^^  capa"ble  of  producing  stifling  sur- 
pluses of  crops  and  animals.    Blind  production  for  an  HTKNOM  DE'i.lAITD  is 
now  the  "bane  of  agriculture.     Corapetitivo  selling  "by  6  million  individ-ual 
farmers  usually  gives  the  "buyer  a  great  advantage.    Farmers  are  challenged 
in  the  new  decade  to  work  together  to  meet  this  challenge  and  to  overcome 
this  situation. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  rec- 
ommend more  and  better  PASTUEES  as  one  way  out. 

And  especially  does  H.  iT.  Vinall,  a  Department  of  AgricniLture 
specialist  who  has  Veen  studying  pasturas  and  pasture  methods  long  enough, 
to  know  what  he's  ta,lking  about.    I  have  just  come  from  a  long  tolk  with 
Ivlr.  Vinall  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  v^toat  he  told  mo  

"ITo  farmer,"  said  Mr.  7ixi?ll,  "w^nts  .to  limit  his  production  if 
that  will  mean  leaner  profits  for  him.    But  the  use  of  more  crop  land 
for  pasture  may  "bring  him  increased  profits  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
crease the  surplus  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  pork. 

"Now,  profit  is  the  difference  "between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  selling  Thrice  of  the  jjroduct.    Meat  and  milk  produced  on  pasture  cost 
only  0:iE-EIGHTH  AS  MUCH  A3  WliEll  PRODUCED  FROM  CULTIVATED  CROPS." 

IThat  sounded  lilce  a  tall  claim  to  me  and  I  asked  Mr.  Vinall  for 
the  proof. 

He  told  me  that  it  was  found  in  New  York  State  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  on  pasture,  incliiding  the  supplementary  feed  supplied  her, 
was  less  than  10  cents  a  day.    The  returns  from  the  milk  averaged  34  cents 
a  day.     Waen  the  cost  of  the  labor  used  on  the  cows  during  the  pasture 
period  was  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  milk  produced,  the  net  income 
from  the  pasture  was  $11.37  per  acre.    On  the  other  hand,  THE  AVERAGE  lEAE- 
II  NET  INCOME  OF  CROPPED  LAITO  DI  IJEY!  YORK  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1923-1927  WAS  $1.00 
PER  ACRE.     These  results  were  gotten  fi^om  AVERAGE  pastures.  IMPROVED 
pastures  would  have  returned  much  more  with  little  addition  to  the  cost, 
Mr,  Vinall  thinks. 

Another  illustration.     In  Florida,  native  steers  on  imoroved  pasture 
brought  a  net  return  of  $7.82  per  acre.     One  acre  of  good  mixed  grass 
pasture  in  Florida  will  fiurnish  pasturoge  for  a  mature  grazing  animal  7 
months  in  the  year  and  produce  gains  averaging  1  pound  a  day.    Mr.  Vinall 
showed  me  the  proof  of  this.     In  southern  Louisiana,  25  acresof  mixed 
pasture  containing  Bermuda  .■^rass.  Dallis  erass,  Iss'oedeza.  and  vMite  clover 
supplied  grazing  for  30  steers  and  5  head  of  horses  and  mules  throughout  the 
sumi-ner  of  1927.    During  August,  the  steers  made  an  average  of  daily  ga,in 
of  more  than  2  pounds  per  head.     Such  results  tell  their  own  story  so  far 
as  the  South  is  concerned. 

Another  illustration.     Records  from  nearly  500  Corn  Belt  farms 

engaged  in  the  production  of  beef  calves,  showed  that  the  breedin{T  cows 

got  over  one-half  their  yearly  feed  fron  pasture  at  a  cost  of  $8,50  per 
animal , 


One  more  illustration. .  Dr.  H.  B.  Sprague  of  the  New  Jersey  igri- 
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culttiral  experiment  station,  says  that  farmers  of  llew  Jersey  could  get 
an  additional  5  to  10  million  dollars  worth  of  feed  annually  from  their 
pastures  if  they  would  take  "better  care  of  them. 

Every  Western  stockman  loiows  the  value  of  his  irrigated  alfalfa, 
clover,  Sudan  grass,  or  other  forage,  for  pasture  during  dry  spells  when 
the  range  is  xow  and  for  hay  to  feed  v/hen  the  range  is  covered  with  snow. 

The  low  cost  of  feed  fromi  pastures  is  due  largely  to  the  lov;  lalwr 
cost  in  producing  that  feed.    A  Pennsylvania  expert  has  found  that  it 
costs  only  70  cents  an  acre  for  the  lahor  needed  to  keep  up  an  acre  of 
pasture,  as  against  $1^.90  an  acre  for  the  lahor  required  to  produce  hay 
and  grain  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover. 

Mr.  Vinall  continued.    "Many  farmers  "believe,"  he  said,  "that 
high-'priced  productive  crop  land  can't  "be  used  profita"bly  as  pasture. 
Such  land  is  not  well  used  if  occupied  "by  the  ordinary  IMPSODUGTIVE  pas- 
ture, hut  it  will  return  a  profit  if  the  pasture  is  improved  to  a  point 
where  less  than  an  acre  is  required  to  support  a  mature  animal.     To  o'b- 
tain  such  pastures  on  good  crop  lands,  it's  necessary  to  give  the  land 
only  the  saine  intelligent  care  and  a  small  portion  of  the  expense  that  is 
given  to  land  now  producing  crops. 

"Fertilizer  will  usually  help.    And,  in  this  connection,  it's 
instructive  to  note  that  an  Ohio  pasture  which  was  treated  with  LIIIE  and 
PHOSPHATE  produced  136  pounds  of  heef  per  acre  while  mTEEATED  land  just 
over  the  fence  produced  only  59  pounds. 

"It's  just  as  true  with  pasture  as  v/ith  the  production  of  crops 
that  a  man  must  stimula.te  production,  on  high-priced  land,  "by  wise  manage- 
ment in  order  to  profit  "by  the  large  initial  investment.     This  means  the 
use  of  high-grade  livestodc  to  eat  the  grass  and  the  application  of  fertili- 
zers, where  necessary,  to  make  the  grass  grow.    Pasture  soils  are  natural- 
ly depleted  especially  of  the  valua"ble  mineral  elements,  "by  continued  sell- 
ing of  animal  products.     These  minerals  must  "be  replaced  now  and  then  "by 
adding  fertilizers  to  the  pasture.    Otherwise,  your  pasture  will  run  down. 

"Farmers  in  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany  don't  hesitate  to  use 
valuable  land  for  pasture,"  Mr.  Vinall  v;ent  on,     "Their  pasture  lands  are 
valued  at  $100  to  $150  an  acre.    But  those  fellows  are  making  hetter  pas- 
tures, and  making  "better  use  of  them,  than  the  averag;e  American  farmer," 

Mr.  Vinall  explained  that  the  use  of  a  portion  of  a  farmer's  crop 
land  for  pasture  couldn't  he  expected  to  increase  the  GROSS  I^TCOivE  of  that 
man's  farm.    But  it  might,  "by  reducing  labor  charges,  increase  his  profits. 
It  has  "been  proved  over  and  over  again,  he  said,  that  more  poimds  of  meat 
and  more  gallons  of  milk  per  acre  result  from  cropped  land  than  from  pas- 
tured land.    But  what  counts  in  farming  is  not  WHAT  YOU  P^  WOE,  "but  HOW 
MUCH  YOU  KA^/E  LEFT  AFTER  THE  BILLS  ARE  PAID. 

Pasture  has  conservative  and  artistic  value,    A  carpet  of  grass 
will  protect  the  land  from  erosion  and  heautify  the  landscape, 

"Pasturing  cattle,  you  know,"  concluded  Mr.  Vinall,  "is  a  lazy 
man's  way  of  feeding  them.    But,  after  all,  we  all  like  to  "be  lazy, whether 
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we  admit  it  or  not.  And  this  so-called  laziness  pays.  I  have  just  shown 
you  that  pasture  land  is  often  more  profite-Lile  than  cropped  land." 

I  asked  Mr,  Yinall  for  recommendations  on  what  ^;rasses  to  grow, 
what  mixtures  of  seed  to  sow  for  the  different  regions.    He  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  it's  "best  for  a  farmer  to  go  to  his  county  agent  or  his 
State  experiment  station  for  that  information.    Every  State — som.etiraes 

every  county  has  its  particular  pasture  protjlems,    Tlie  Department  of 

Agriculture,  of  course,  has  free  h-'alletins  on  the  different  pasture 
crops,  such  as  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  bluegrass,   Sudan  grass,  lespedeza, 
and  so  on.     If  you  will  write  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  tell  where  you  live  and  what  you  T;ant  to  know, 
free  "bulletins  will  reach  you  in  an  early  mail. 

AMOUNCMNT:     That  concludes  our  visit  with  your  Tarm  Reporter  at 

Washington  today.    His  talks  are  "broadcast  "by  Station  thro-ug-h  a 

cooperative  arrangement  with  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  His 
next  Crops  and  Soils  report  comes  next  Tuesday, 
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Spealcing  Time;     10  Minutes 
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Poultry  Interview  No.  23:    ERADICATING  TUP.E?.CULOSIS  IN  POULTRY 

ANNOUITCEIvIENT ;     /ind  now  here's  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  ready  to  make 
his  weekly  report  to  poultry  raisers.    He  has  interviewed  Dr.  Elmer  Lash  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tuher culosis  eradication  office, 
And  he  tells  me  he  has  the  latest  dope  on  the  eradication  of  tuherculosis  in 
poultry.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  let's  hear  it... 


Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  tuberculosis  falls  in  the  same  class 
with  taxes,  politics  and  Old  Man  River —  that  it's  one  of  those  things  that 
go  on  forever. 

But  that's  what  we  might  call  undue  pessimism.     And  "besides  it  isn't 
hased  on  actual  fact.     7/e  can  control  tuberculosis,  in  fact  we've  already  made 
a  lot  of  progress  in  the  fight  to  eradicate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let's  don't  get  too  optimistic.     An  over  dose  of 
optimism  often  does  more  damage  than  exaggerated  pessimism.     Take  poultry 
for  example.     One  of  the  big  difficulties  about  fighting  pc^ltry  tuberculosis 
is  that  many  poultry  growers  ARE  overly  optimistic.    They  may  ■/   infection  in 
their  flocks  v:ithout  knowing  it,  and  yet  they  never  dream  about  the  disease 
until  their  birds  begin  to  die  off. 

It  seems  that  the  best  way  to  fight  tuberculosis  is  to  be  a  little 
pessimistic  about  it.     I  mean,  to  realize  that  our  flocks  might  become  in- 
fected even  if  they  aren't  already,  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
prevent  it . 

I  learned  from  Dr.  Elmer  Lash  of  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
and  combating  tuberculosis  are  really  simple  everyday  practices.     The  point 
is  to  use  them  before  tuberculosis  begins  to  cause  severe  losses. 

The  main  points  are  to  cull  regularly  and  carefully;  to  sell  off  the 
old  hens;  to  gro?/  young  chicks  on  clean  ground;  to  move  chicken  houses  to 
clean  ground;  and  to  avoid  overcrowding.    Don't  try  to  raise  too  many  birds 
on  limited  space. 

^\nd  of  these  main -points  the  big  one  is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  hens, 
Dr.  Lash  declares.    Old  hens  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  poultry  tuber- 
culosis.    They  not  only  contract  it  easily  but  they  spread  it  around. 
Young  chicks  and  pullets,  on  the  other  hand,  aren't  very  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis,  so  if  hens  are  sold  before  they're  2  years  old  the  biggest 
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source  of  infection  is  removed. 

Of  coui'se,  right  along  with  selling  the  old  hens  comes  the  question  of 
culling.     It  goes  without  saying  that  a  diseased  bird  has  no  place  in  the 
poultry  flock,  and  if  you  weed  out  all  "but  thq  strong,  healthy  "birds  you 
have  a  flock  that  will  put  up  stiff  resistance  to  tuberculosis  germs.  Howeve 
says  Dr.  Lash,  always  remember  that  no  matter  how  strong  and  healthy  your 
poultry  are  they're  apt  to  pick  up  the  disease  if  they  have  the  chance. 
So  to  the  culling  and  disposing  of  old  hens,  we  must  add  the  practice  of 
strict  sanitation  and  good  management. 

Dr.  Lash  told  me  thnt  some  poultry  raisers  have  the  idea  that  culling 
is  almost  the  equivalent  of  the  tuberculosis  test .    Of  course  that's  wrong. 
Culling  is  a  very  important  preventive  measure  or  check,  but  that's  all  it  is 
There's  nothing  sure  fire  about  it  in  itself,  except  that  it  takes  out  the 
poor  layers. 

Incidentally  I  asked  Dr.  Lash  about  the  tuberculin  test.     "It's  very 
satisfactory,"  he  told  me,  "and  it  works  just  as  reliably  with  poultry  as 
with  cattle.    However,  the  poultry  farmer  doesn't  get  much  good  from  it  un- 
less he  also  practices  strict  sanitation.     It  tells  him  which  of  his  birds 
are  diseased  and  he  can  get  rid  of  them.    But  then  if  he  puts  the  rest  of 
his  chickens  back  on  the  same  gro'ond,  and  in  the  same  houses,  they'll  also 
become  infected. 

Besides,  Dr.  Lash  doesn't  reconxnend  using  the  tuberculin  test  on 
the  average  farm  because  of  the  expense.    He  DOES  recommend  it  for  valuable 
breeding  flocks  and  other  special  flocks,  where  the  owners  want  to  be 
absolutely  s"are  that  tuberculosis  doesn't  get  a  foothold. 

The  usual  way  of  finding  /wiiether  poultry  are  diseased  is  through 
post-mortem  examination.    And,  any  farmer  who  suspects  some  of  his  birds 
of  having  tuberculosis,  can  find  out  in  this  way.    Dr.  Lash  says  that  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  birds  wi'ich  show  extensive  white  spots  in  the  liveyr  have 
tuberculosis,  so  that's  a  pretty  sure  sym^Dtom.     However,  it's  usually  well 
to  have  a  verterinarisji  arcand  to  check  up  on  the  examination,  especially 
when  there's  any  chance  for  doubt, 

"How  widespread  is  tuberculosis  in  poultry,   "I  asked. 

"^ell,"  Dr.  Lash  replied,"  how  widespread  are  poultry?  That's  the 
first  question.    iUid  we  know  that  the  yearly  income  from  poultry  in  the 
United  States  amconts  to  more  than  one  billion  dollars. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  in  the  iTorth 
Central  states  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.     I'd  estimate  con- 
servatively that  there  is  some  tuberculosis  in  poultrj^  flocks  on  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  more  than  500  counties  of  those  states,  For 
the  co\intry,  as  a  whole  it's  safe  to  estimate  that  fowls  affected  v;ith 
tuberculosis  are  present  on  more  than  one-half  million  farms.     It's  more 
than  that  but  v/e'll  use  a  half  million  as  the  nearest  round  nmber. 

"I7ell  if  only  two  hens  die  each  month  on  these  farms  it  would  mean 
a  loss  of  12  million  birds  every  year.    Using  the  old  valuation  of  a  dollar 
a  bird  this  loss  would  amount  to  a  million  dollars  a  month  or  12  million 
dollars  a  year.    iVnd  this  does  not  include  losses  due  to  decreased  egg 
production,  which  would  also  run  up  to  an  enormous  figure," 
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I  might  tell  j^ou  that  many  experts  who've  studied  the  situation 
■believe  the  loss  i-6  considerahly  greater  than  Dr.  Lash  estimated.  Tlie 
figures  he  gave  me  were  hottom  figures. 

U.  S.  Government  veterinarians,  who  take  occasion  to  help  out  in 
fighting  poultry  tuherculosis  in  addition  to  their  main  joh  of  applying 
the  tuherculin  test  to  cattle,   inspected  155,000  different  flocks  during 
1929.     Tl-ey  found  that  more  than  9,000,  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  these 
flocks  contained  some  infection. 

\Tnen  the  veterinarians  find  tuberculosis  in  a  flock  they  suggest 
ways  and  means  for  the  ovmer  to  clean  up  the  infection.    And  here's  what 
they  usually  tell  him,  according  to  Dr.  Lash: 

First,  raise  the  new  flock  on  clean  gro-and  and  keep  it  separate  from 
old  birds. 

Second,  inspect  the  flock  carefully  at  the  close  of  the  laying  season 
and  kill  and  burn  the  birds  you  know  are  diseased.      Sell  the  rest  of  t>e 
flock  for  the  market. 

Then  move  the  old  chicken  house  to  a  new  location  and  spade  or 
plow  up  the  old  runs.     Meanwhile  be  siure  that  these  runs  are  fenced  so 
that  the  young  flock  can't  get  to  them. 

The  poultry  raiser,  you  know,  isn't  the  only  one  interested  in 
eradicating  poultry  tuberculosis.    The  hog  grower  comes  into  the  picture 
too — ^because  hogs  are  siisceptible  to  the  avian  or  poultry  form  of  the 
disease,  and  poultry  tuberculosis  is  responsible  for  many  retentions  of 
hogs  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection.     But  to  keep  hogs  from  getting 
the  disease  we  first  have  to  stamp  it  out  among  our  poultry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  bulletin  that  tells  about 
the  progress  made  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 
It's  entitled  "Economic  Benefits  of  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Livestock,"  and  the  number  is  Miscellaneous  publication  No.  65.     Let  me 
know  if  you  want  a  copy. 

****** 

AtTiypLlTCEivIEFT :  Do  you  want  a  copy  of  that  bulletin?    Write  Your  Farm  Reporter 

at  Station  or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  and  he'll 

send  you  copies  as  long  as  the  sup-,:ily  lasts.     The  title  and  number  again 
are  "Economic  Benefits  of  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  in  Livestock," 
Miscellaneous  publication  ]\To .  66. 


YOUR  FAHM  R5PCRTEH  AT  \IA.SEINC-TON.  Thursday.  February  20.  1930. 


Co-OT3  Interview  No.  23;      The  ITew  Plans  of  Potato  Producers. 
Speaking  Time:      6  Minutes 

Mil 013 NCEMBIOT :     The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  recognized  that  potatoes  fcrm  one 
of  the  nation's  most  important  food  con-jnodities,  Mr.  M.  C,   Gay  of  the  Federal 
i^rm  Board's  cooperative  division,  and  secretary  of  that  potato  marketing  con- 
ference last  month,  has  outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  just  what 
the  new  potato  plans  are  'i?hat  did  you  find  out  for  us,  Mr.  Reporter?  

From  what  Mr.  M.  C.  Gay,  of  the  cooperative  raarketirg  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  says,  I  gather  that  p'ans  are  heing  formed  to  "bring  order 
out  of  our  present  potato  marketing  chaos. 

Briefly,  the  general  plan  is  for  potato  growers  throughout  the  country 
to  organize  into  local  co-ops,  which  will  te  units  in  big,  regional  co-ops. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  consolidate  the  regional  co-ops  into  a  national  coopera- 
tive marketing  organization.     In  other  words,  potato  growers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  tied  "up  together  in  selling  potatoes,  instead  of  cuttii^ 
each  other's  throats  as  they  are  at  present. 

That  is  a  man-size  plan.  And,  of  coiarse,  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  you 
individual  potato  growers  to  really  make  the  plan  work. 

Right  now,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  commercial  tonnage  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  marketed  coo'ierati vely. 

Worse  than  that,  the  competition  between  the  co-ops  themselves  and 
comT)etition  between  independent  operators  tends  to  disorganize  the  market. 

Under  the  nev;  plan,  however,  the  central  natior^l  sales  organization 
will  coordinate  its  sales  program  so  as  to  cut  out  the  competition  between  the 
different  regional  and  indivi.dual  co-ops  shipping  at  the  same  time. 

As  Mr,  Gay  pointed  out,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  potato 
growing  in  this  country  that  we  have  i'^ad  a  ir.arketing  program  far-reaching  enough 
to  protect  growers  against  unnecessary  losses  due  to  growers  in  some  other 
section  dumping  potatoes  and  knock  ng  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 
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"Co-ooeration  has  teen  tried  before,  hasn't  it?"  I  suggested, 

"ilot  in  a  thorough-goi      way  end  on  a  national  scale,"  Mr,  Gay  explained, 
"True,"  he  said,  "a  rather  large  scale  co-op  movement  was  set  on  foot  a  few 
years  ago.     Co-ops  were  formed  in  Maine,  and  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  and 
Colorado  under  high  pressure  methods.     They  were  set  up  hastily  and  without 
due  consideration  for  some  of  the  "big  needs  of  the  growers.     Furthermore,  they 
met  with  opposition  from  many  private  dealers.     Seme  went  out  of  "business. 
Others  hung  on,  "but  haven't  "been  able  to  do  much  toward  stabilizing  the  potato 
producirg  business, 

"Even  so,   some  of  those  organizations  have  performed  valuable  services 
for  their  members.     For  example,  the  Maine  Potato  Growers  Exchange  saved  its 
members.. considerable  in  shipping  costs  and  losses.     Before  that  co-op  was  formed, 
the  growers  were  forced  to  line  the  railroad  cars  used  to  haul  potatoes.  That 
cost  them  over  qJlOO  a  car.    Eov/ever,  the  Exchange  found  that  it  was  up  to  the 
railroads  to  furnish  satisfactory  transporto.tion. 

"After  getting  that  burden  shifted  to  where  it  belonged,  the  associa- 
tion went  a  step  further.     At  a  cost  to  the  growers  of  $12  to  $15  a  car,  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers  are  now  using  heaters  in  the  cars,  as  an  added  paying 
precaution  against  losses  in  transit.     When  you  realize  that  Maine  potato 
growers  will  ship  over  50,000  cars  of  potatos  this  year,  you  can  appreciate  what 
a  tremendous  saving  such  services  sometimes  make  for  the  growers. 

In  -services  to  their  members,  the  local  co-ops  tied  up  in  regional 
associations  and  acting  th_rough  a  central  national  organization,  will  be  at 
a  decided  advantage  over  any  plan  of  or iani  za.ti on  tried  heretofore. 

For  instance,  by  pooling  the  needs  of  the  various  local  co-ops  and 
bpying  supplies  in  large  quantities,  the  new  plan  of  organization  should  be 
able  to  effect  big  savings. 

Mr.  Gay  declares  that  there  is  no  help  for  the  potato  farmers  throiogh 
our  present  disjointed,  disorganized  system  of  potato  production  and  marketing. 
Farmers,  he  says,  should  realize  that  they  must  help  themselves  th-rough  the 
opportunity  now  made  possible  for  them  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
Production,  he  insists,  can  be  adjusted  to  a  paying  level  only  through  organ- 
ization.    Effective  selling  can  only  be  done  through  nation-wide  cooperative 
marketing. 

A  single  local  co-op  may  be  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  row'  working 
by  itself,  but  tied  up  with  the  other  co-ops  in  these  regiorial  co-ops  which 
in  turn  act  through  a  national  cooperative,  all  farmer  owned  and  controlled 
as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  it  will  become  a  real  force  in 
making  potato  production  pay. 

Here  are  six  things  such  a  national  co-op  can  do:     First,  cut  out  com- 
petition between  co-ops;  Second,   save  growers  money  through  large  scale  buying 
of  supplies;     Third,  bring  about  efficient  standardization;     Fourth,  adjust 
production  to  the  probable  demand;     Fifth,   stablize  prices;  and  Sixth,  widen 
the  market  of  the  local  and  regional  co-op. 
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But  the  prospect  of  doing  these  things  der)erds  on  f.:e  individual  raemliei' 
of  the  co-ops.     The  man  who  grows  potatoes  can  make  or  break  this  olan  "by  the 
support  he  gives  the  local  co-cp  affiliated  with  the  regional  and  national 
organization* 

Too  often  there  has  been  a  tendency  amorxg  some  co-op  members  to  think 
of  their  co-op  as  a  last  resort  to  be  used  only  in  case  other  marketing  agen- 
cies show\  signs  of  falling  down  on  the  job.     The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  grower.     The  goverrjnent  ^h^^^  gone  far  in  offering  help.     It  is  up  to  tne 
grower  to  take  advantage  of/ big  opportunity  offered. 


ANNOl]NCEI"'ENT;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to  you  the 
results  of  his  interview  with  Mr,  M.   C.  Gay,   of  the  cooperative  marketing  di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,   on  the  subject  of  the  new  plans  for  -potato 
■oroducers.     This  interview  is  one  of  a  series  presented  by  this  Station  --- — 
each  Thursday  in  coo-oeration  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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YOUH  FARM  BEFORTER  AT  WASKIFGTON 


Fri d4yr--7e-"bruary  21,  1950 


NOT  FOR  FU3LICATI0IT 


Speaking  Time :  10  minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  23:  DAIRY  PROGRESS  AltD  THE  CONSUT^ 

ANNOUIT CEMENT :    At  this  time  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  brings  you  his  weekly 
report  for  dairy  farmers.     We  hear  a  lot  about  the  vrohlems  of  producing  dairy 
products  and  about  the  problems  of  getting  them  to  market.     Todaj^  Yo-'or  Reporter 

lifts  the  lid  on  the  other  end  of  the  horn  the  consumption  end.    He's  going  to 

tell  us  what  our  old  friend,  the  ultimate  cons-umer,  has  to  do  with  the  progress  of 
the  dairy  industry.     All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


You  all  know  what  happens  when  we  prodxice  a  surx^lus  of  dairy  products.  We 
begin  exporting  to  Europe,  the  protective  tariff  ceases  to  protect,  and  prices 
drop  "kerplunk"  to  the  world  price  level,  several  cents  lower  than  our  own  level, 

Tpaen  this  happens  we  usually  lay  it  to  increased  production.    But  it  may  be 
due,  and  often  is,  to  a  decreased  consumption.     The  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
in  both  directions.     So  a  surplus  of  butter  may  mean  either  that  dairy  cows  are 
producing  more  butterfat  or  that  peox'le  are  eating  less  butter- — or  it  may  mean 
both. 

This  much  seems  sure  to  keep  prices  at  a  high  level  in  this  country  pro- 
duction and  consumption  must  be  pretty  evenly  balanced.    Which  leads  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  our  total  production  cannot  increase  profitably  unless  total  con- 
sumption goes  along  at  about  the  same  rate. 

However,  tha.t '  s  old  stuff  to  most  of  jrou.    Dairy  farmers  have  done  a  mighty 
good  .job  of  balancing  supply  with  demand  for  the  last  ten  j'-ears.     And  all  indicatiois 
are  that  they'll  do  an  even  better  job  in  the  future,  because  experience  has  proved 
that  it  pays.    Regulating  production  will  -undoubtedly  be  still  more  important  in 
years  to  come. 

But  I  find  in  my  travels  around  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  that 
regulating  -production  to  fit  co-nsumption  isn't  all  of  the  problem.    How  about  de- 
voting a  little  more  attention  to  the  cons-umption  end?    For  instance  what  will  we 
do  if  cons-umption  decreases,  if  people  begin  to  drink  less  milk  and  eat  lesc? 
butter?    '7e  could  adjust  our  production  of  course  but  it's  alwaj^s  a  lot  more 
desirable  to  adjust  it  the  other  -173^' — to  meet  an  increasing  instead  of  a  decreasing 
demand. 

Mr.  Roy  C.  Potts,  chief  of  the  division  of  dairy  and  po-altry  products  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricult-ural  Economics,  took  the  butter  situation  as  an  example. 
He  told  me  that  the  consumption  of  butter  per  person  in  the  United  States  has  been 
decreasi'ng  each  year  for  several  years  rather  than  increasing.    And.  he  believes 
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this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  iDutter  marksts^ 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  figures  on  oleomargcrinc  production  indicated  that 
consumption  of  oleomargerine  increased  to  just  ahout  the  sane  extent  that  con- 
sumption of  "butter  decreased. 

Blether  it  is  country  people  or  city  people,  or  hoth  who  are  using  less 
"butter  the  fibres  don't  show.    But  anywa^^  the  average  person  in  the  United  States 
eats  slightly  more  than  17  poujids  a  year,  which  is  less  than  this  same  average 
person  ate  soveral  years  ago. 

Of  course  "butter  and  milk  and  cheese  are  staple  products  so  we  wouldn't 
expect  consuaption  to  decrease  very  much.    But  even  a  small  decrease  in  the  per 
capita  cons^jmption  makes  a  lot  of  difference.     And  correspondingly,  a  small  in- 
crease may  make  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  other  direction. 

Right  now  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  produce  ahout  120  "billion  pounds 
of  milk  a  3'-ear.     There  are  ahout  121  million  people  in  the  coimtry  so  that  the 
average  is  close  to  a  thousand  T)ounds  for  each  man,  woman  and  child. 

According  to  Mr.  Potts  almost  one-half  of  this  is  cons^cimed  in  the  form  of 
milk  and  cream.    More  than  a  third  is  used  for  hutter.     The  remainder  goes  into 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  ice  cream  and  other  products.     The  average  person 
drinks  57  gallons  of  milk  a  year  and,  as  I  said  he fore,  eats  slightly  more  than 
17  pounds  of  hutter.    All  together,  we  consune  ahout  four-fifths  of  our  entire 
production  in  the  form  of  milk  or  butter.     So  anything  that  happens  to  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  either  one  makes  quite  a  difference  when  it's  figured 
on  the  "'oasis  of  "billions  of  pounds. 

ilTow,  you  ask,  "What  can  he  done  a"bout  consumption,  anyway?"    Well,  Mr, 
potts  has  some  suggestions, 

"The  dairy  industry,"  he  declared,"  might  profitably  accept  a  lesson  from 
other  industries  in  this  respect.    We  can  employ  the  methods  they  have  employed 
to  increase  the  demand  for  our  products." 

Pirst,  he  said,  we  can  concentrate  on  producing  the  highest  quality  pro- 
ducts possible.     Increased  demand  alv/oys  comes  v/ith  higiier  quality. 

The  next  thing  is  to  market  our  products  efficiently  and  economically. 

Then,  advertise.    Emphasize  the  food  vr.lue  and  the  health  value  of  our 
products.    Put  before  the  public  the  best  and  cheapest  products  obtainable. 

Especially  in  cities,  quality  hias  alread-  been  a  big  factor  in  increasing 
cons'oraption  of  milk.    Milk  supplies  are  safeguarded  by  health  departments  and 
usually  pasteurized  to  insure  that  it  is  clean.    Practically  all  butter  in 
creameries  is  now  made  from  pasteurized  cream.     The  work  of  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis also  insures  a  healthful  product,  especially  where  unpasteurized  milk  and 
raw  products  are  used. 

In  conclusion  Mr,  potts  returned  again  to  the  necessary  close  relationship 
of  production  and  consunption, 

"One  fact  which  no  one  can  overlook,"  he  said,  "is  the  necessity  of  gauging 
production  to  keep  it  as  near  demand  as  possible.     We  should  alwa'/'S  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  on  hand  'out  we  should  never  force  a  large  surplus  on  the  ma,rket," 
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He  suggests  that  dairy  farmers  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  information 
puhlished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  federal  Farm  Board,  and 
particul.'^rly  with  the  agricultural  outlook  reports.    Especially,  he  says,  ?/at  ch 
the  trend  of  consunption. 

By  doing  these  things,  and  "by  cooperating  with  other  farmers  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  dairying,  Mr.  Fotts  believes,  that  v;e  can 
place  the  dairy  industry  in  the  position  it  should  occupy  by  virtue  of  the  food 
and  health  value  of  its  products. 

*  ♦     s):  *  >|t  *  >t:  )(e  >|< 

AITNOUITCEI.IEM' ;  Your  Farm  Re;^orter  at  Vfeshington  has  just  presented  his  weekly 
report  to  dc-iry  farmers.    He  asks  me  to  mention  that  if  you  want  copies  of  the 
1930  Agricultural  Outlook  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he'll  get 
them  for  you  free.    He  also  suggests  two  bulletins:     "Making  and  Using  Cottage 
CSheese  in  the  Home,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1451-F;  and  "Making  Butter  on  the  Fo.rm, 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  876-F.     Address  Your  Farm  Reporter  in  care  of  Station   

or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


-londay,  Ifel3ruary  24,  1930 


YOim  FAE14  REPORTER  AIT  WASKIITGTOIT 

NOT  rOR  PUBLICATIOIT 
Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUIQ  AITIIULS.'' 


OPSHDTG  AxTlTOUtTCElffiilT:    At  this  time  Station  presents  Your  Farm  Re- 
porter who  is  going  to  tallc about  the  improved  methods  for  taking  care  of 
young  animals.     This  is  an  important  subject,  "because,  as  you  know,  our 
old  suiimals  were  first  young  animals.     Tliis  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm 
Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  every  week  day,  except  Satur-  day  and  Sun- 
day, through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 


**** 


17oll  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  aoout  saving  animals..  Noah 
saved  the  animals  during  the  flood,  and  he  got  a  lot  of  credit  for  it. 
Farmers  have  "been  saving  and  caring  for  animals  ever  since  IJoah  turned 
them  out  of  the  Ark,  hut  there  hasn't  been  much  said  about  that.  However, 
farm  animals  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  most  people,  and  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  o"ught  to  know  something  about  animals, 
and  how  to  take  caxe  of  them.    Especially  should  we  know  how  to  take  care 
of  young  animals,  since  they  grow  into  mature  animals  which  furnish  us 
with  food  and  clothing, 

Tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  there 
are  about  188,000,000  head  of  livestock  in  this  country.     That  includes 
about  166,000,000  food  animals  —  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  —  artd  about  22,- 
000,000  horses  and  mules.    Our  population  i^  p,Bproxiraately  120,000,000 
people.    ITow  every  year  about  lio,000,000 '/o^^food  animals  are  slaughter- 
ed for  h-jman  consimiption.    Roijghly,  that  means  nearly  one  animal  for 
every  person. 

Now,  with  a  fQod  animal  supply  of  156,000,000  and  a  yearly  slaughter 
of  110,000,000  you  can  readily  see  that  we  are  just  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ahead  of  the  game.     In  other  words,  if  we  should  stop  producing  live- 
stock, and  kept  consuming  as  usual,  it  would  take  us  less  than  tvo  years 
to  eat  the  la.st  chop  or  steak  or  saddle  of  lamb  in  the  national  cupboard. 
Of  course,  such  a  situation  i"gr-unlikely  to  come  about. 

However,  our  most  serious  problem  in  the  livestock  industry,  as 
you  all  know,  is  to  produce  good  quality  animals  at  the  lowest  possible 

cost,    lYe  can  easily  produce  enou'^h  and  more  animals  to  supply  the 

needs  of  our  own  beef,  pork  and  mutton  eaters,  and  to  send  surplus  pork 
products  into  the  world  markets.    This  conipetition  among  ourselves  and 
with  the  stockmen  of  the  world  keeps  '^rices  dovm  to  the  point  where  a 
man  who  spends  too  much  money  in  getting  an  animal  read:^'  for  market  can't 
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stay  in  iDusiness, 


I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  one  way  of  keeping  down  production 
costs.     That  is,  to  grow  out  to  market  weight  every  pig,  every  lamt,  every 
calf,  every  chick  produced  on  your  farm.    Also  to  raise  every  colt  to 
saleable  or  useful  size. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  possi"ble  a.e  some  loss  of  young  ani/.ials  is 
unavoidahle.    Accidents  will  happen.     We  haven't  entirely  conquered  disease. 
But  we  can  cease  taking  it  for  granted  that  heavy  death  rates  among  young 
animals,  and  that  runt  pigs,  scruhhy  calves,  and  stunted  colts,  are  just 
part  of  livestock  production  and  have  to  he  tolerated  as  part  of  the  risks 
of  the  "business. 


Science  has  shown  that  unthrifty  farm  animals  need  not  run  up  feed 
"bills  and  "break  down  profits.    By  attention  to  sanitary  precautions  and 
"by  improved  feeding  and  management,  the  runts  can  he  prevented  and  it  is 
easy  to  raise  thrifty,  vigorous  animals  instead. 

The  threat  against  an  animal's  life  and  its  future  vigor  is  great- 
est at  "birth  or  shortly  afterwards.  Keep  young  animals  alive  and  thrifty 
until  they  are  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  old,  and  you  have  taken  a  long 
stride  toward  the  production  of  high-quality  mature  animals. 

l-ost  of  the  loss  is  attri'buted  to  lack  of  proper  care  at  birth  and 
d-oring'  the  few  weeks  or  few  months  imiuediately  following. 

Pure'breds  generally  receive  "better  care  than  ordinary  animals  and 
therefore,  the  loss  is  not  so  great,    However,  a  stock  raiser  ought  to 
challenge    the  death  of  every  animal  on  his  farm  and  not  he  satisfied  until 
he  findsout  what  caused  that  de^.th.    After  finding  the  cause,  he  will,  of 
course,  take  steps  to  prevent  any  further  loss  from  this  source. 

"WAYS  TO  SAVE  YOWG  LIVESTOCK,"  is  the  title  of  Leaflet  No.  one-L, 
published  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-alture.     This  leaflet 
divides  yoTong  livestock  losses  into  2  big  divisions: 

First,  losses  caused  from  oarasites  and  diseases.  The  loss  from 
these  two^so^orces  is  much  greater  than  it  onglit  to  be.  Proper  hygiene, 
sanitary  isolation,  and  medical  treatment,  reduce  losses  from  these  sources. 

Second,  losses  caused  by  improper  feeding  of  young  animals.  This 
can  and  should  be  controlled  by  proper  feeding  methods, and  suitable  feeds. 

Now  let's  see  how  to  save  all  the  pigs  farrowed.    Here  we  go: 

Clean  and  scrub  the  farrowing  pen  to  remove  all  worm  eggs.  The 
roundworm  of  swine  is  a  parasite  that  has  caused  very  heavy  loss.  Set 
rid  of  the  worm  eggs  just  before  farrowing  time  and  keep  the  pigs  away 
from  them  afterwards,  and  you  have  practically  solved  the  roundworm 
problem,^  Remember  to  clean  up  the  sow  before  farrowing,  and  of  course 
before  she  is  placed  in  the  clean  pen.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  udders 
and  give  them  a  thorough  washing  to  remove  all  worm  eggs. 

If  possible  remove  the  sow  and  pigs  to  a  field  sov/n  in  forage 
crops,  and  not  pastured  by  swine  since  it  was  sown.     Do  this  when  the  pigs 
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are  aliout  ten  days  old.     Stipply  plenty  of  water,  shade  and  shelter,  and 
keep  the  pigs  on  the  pasture  for  ahout  foiir  months.    After  this  they  are 
reasonably  safe  from  severe  v;orni  infestation.    Handling  young  pigs  in 
this  manner  also  helps  prevent  b-ullnose,  mange,  dietary  deficiencies, 
cholera,  and  other  ailments.     Cleanliness,  shelter,  shade,  water,  food, 
and  good  careful  management  will  go  a  long  way  toward  minimizing  pig 
lossas. 

ITow  Mr.  Sheep  is  a  quiet  individual  and  has  very  little  to  say, 
"but  he  knowsthat  lamh  losses  are  entirely  too  great.     That  leaflet  I  re- 
ferred to  says: 

"Give  young  lamhs  the  preference  in  regard  to  pasture.    Place  them 
on  fairly  dry  hillsides — • — not?^ottom  lands.     Keep  them  away  from  wethers 

and  all  older  sheep  except  their  mothers,  and  he  sure  that  the  mothers 

have  oeen  treated  for  worms." 

Stomach  worms  take  many  promising  larahs.     Rotation  of  pastures 
and  stock  and  care  not  to  overstock  aid  in  controlling  losses  from  this 
source.     The  control  of  parasitic  diseases  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
stopping  losses  to  the  lamb  crop.     Of  course  grazing  animals  present  cer- 
tain difficulties  since  they  habitually  soil  the  pastures  with  manure 
which  contains  the  worm  eggs  and  other  infectious  agents, 

Nov;  let's  turn  to  the  old  cow  and  see  why  we  lose  so  many  promising 
young  calves,  and,  also  how  we  m.ay  stop  at  least  a  part  of  this  loss. 
The  problem  of  preventing  calf  loss  is  complicated.     Calves  are  subject  to 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  digestive  troubles,  and  parasites.  Keep 
the  mature  cow  healthy  and  control  the  parasites,  and  she  will  probably 
produce  a  calf  with  plenty  of  vitality  and  resistance.     Sanitation,  proper, 
feeding,  and  careful  management  will  cut  down  calf  losses  materially. 

With  only  a  fev:  horses  on  a  farm,  pasture  rotation,  safe  quarters 
for  colts,  specific  meas^ares  for  the  control  of  infectious  joint  clisease, 
and  treatments  for  parasites  will  assist  in  controlling  colt  losses. 

In  the  case  of  dogs,  the  problem  of  parasite  control  is  a.  serious 
one.     Sanitary  surroundings  and  yards  and  medicinal  treatment  will  aid  in 
controlling  dog  losses. 

Only  young  chicks  are  seriously  affected  by  gapeworms,  one  of  the 
most  serious  causes  of  chick  mortality  but  turkeys  of  all  ages  may  carry 
this  parasite.     Therefore,  yo^ung  chickens  should  be  kept  away  from  turkeys, 
and  from  the  premises  used  by  the  turkeys. 

In  conclustion  I  vrould  like  to  say  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  strongly  believes  that  much  of  our  tremendous  loss  to  yoBng 
livestock  can  be  prevented.    Forget  the  old  idea  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  young  animals  will  die  anyway.     Challenge  every  death,  and  adopt  the 
improved  method  of  taking  care  of  the  young  animals,  and  save  more  of  them. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  of  saving  young  animals, 
write  the  station  to  which  you  are  now  listenir^  and  ask  for"WAYS  TO  SAVE 
YOUNG  LIVESTOCK."    This  is  the  title  of  Leaflet  Ho.  one-L,  which  I  have 
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quoted  in  this  talk.    You  can  get  additional  information  consulting 
your  county  agent,  or  your  State  college  of  agriculture. 

Next  Monday  at  this  time,  I'm  going  to  talk  ahout  ton  litters  and 
pig-cluD  contests. 

CLOSIITG  ANlJOimCEIffilTT:     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk 
about  saving  young  animals.    Ee  mentioned  Leaflet  No.  1-L,  "WAYS  TO  SAVE 
YOUNG  LIVESTOCK."    You  may  have  a  copy  free  by  addressing  your  request  to 
this  station. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  24;  Farm  Wood  Lot  Planting. 

AMOUITCIS.IBIJT :     Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  advised  farmers 
to  use  some  of  the  non-pa/ing  crop  lands  for  wood  lots.     So  your  farm  re- 
porter at  Washington  went  to  the  experts  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  asked  them  for  s"uggestions  about  plant- 
ing woods.    Ilie  reporter  is  here  and  ready  to  report   Well,  what  did 

they  have  to  say,  Mr.  Reporter?   

Well,  it  seems  that  one  way  many  farmers  can  help  themselves  get 
"out  of  the  v/oods"  financially,  is  to  get  into  the  woods  and  wood  growing, 
actually. 

In  many  cases,  land  will  pay  "better  with  a  wood  crop  than  any  other 
way,  Mr.  L.  S.  Cross,-  of  the  Forest  Service  tells  me, 

"V/hat  kind  of  trees  would  you  plant?"  I  asked  him. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  ""better  use  the  trees  which  grow  naturally  in 
your  region.    And,  of  course,  a  lot  will  depend  on  the  purpose  you  expect 
to  use  the  trees  for;  whether  for  cord  wood,  or  fence  posts,  or  saw  timber, 
or  windl^reaks. 

"In  the  eastern  United  States,"  he  went  on,  "black  locust  is  often 
used.    Black  locust  is  a  soil  builder.     It  is  very  valuable  in  controlling 
erosion,  and  it  produces  fence  posts  in  a  short  time  as  well  as  fuel  wood. 
It  is  also  commercially  valuable  for  use  for  insulator  pins  for  telegraph 
poles, 

"In  the  South,  lob  loll:',  short- leaf,  or  slash  pine  are  fast  growing 
trees  for  which  there  is  always  a  market.  One  or  the  other  of  those  trees 
will  grow  most  places  in  the  southern  pine  region, 

"In  the  middle  West,  a  variety  of  species  of  hardwood  are  suitable 
for  planting  windbreaks,"  Mr.  Gross  said  and  then  he  suggested  that  before 
any  of  us  decide  on  what  trees  to  plant,  we  get  in  touch  with  our  State 
forester  or  state  extension  people.     They  are  in  a  better  position  to  say 
just  v/hat  will  prove  best  in  any  particular  locality, 

"Well,  after  we  decide  what  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  where  is  the  best 
place  to  get  the  trees?"  I  asked. 
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"Tiiere  are  two  places  to  get  trees,"  he  replied.     You  can  gather  or 
b\ay  the  seed  yourself  and  raise  the  trees  in  a  little  nui'sery  of  your  own, 
and  then  transplant  them  to  your  wood  lot  from  there;  or  you  can  get  them 
at  low  cost  through  youx  State  forester.    Most  States  have  nurseries  for 
supplying  farmers  and  others  with  planting  stock.     If  they  can't  supply  you 
with  what  you  need,  they  can  generally  tell  you  the  "best  place  to  go  to  get 
it.     They  \7ill  also  tell  you  when  to  plant  and  how  to  plant, 

"The  planting  is  ordinarily  done  in  the  spring  "before  growth  is 
started,"  i/Ir.  Gross  added  and  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
roots  of  any  small  trees  I  plant  don't  dry  out.    Exposure  for  even  a  short 
time,  he  insisted,  is  likely  to  injure  the  tree.     Set  them  in  a  good  deep 
hole  at  the  same  depth  they  have  grown  in  the  nursery.    Pack  the  earth  around 
the  roots  well,  too,  and  fill  the  whole  level  vvith  the  ground. 

In  growing  and  planting  coniferous  trees  on  the  farm,  he  s"uggests  we 
might  get  some  (;ood  pointers  out  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1453-F,  That  is 
the  name  of  it,  "Growing  and  Planting  Coniferous  Trees."  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No,  Ii5c-F.  There  is  also  one  on  Growing  and  planting  hardwood  seedlings  on 
the  farm.  That  one  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1123-F.  You  can  get  either  of 
those  for  the  asking  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D,  C,  for  them, 

"Wliat  kind  of  land  v/ould  you  use  for  the  wood-lot,"  I  asked  Mr,  Gross, 

"Ordinarily,"  he  said,  "the  best  general  plan  is  to  use  the  land 
that  is  not  paying  so  well  in  other  crops.    On  most  farms,  there  are  areas 
unsuited  to  ^.rowing  other  crops.     Such  land  as  rocky  hill-sides,  pastures  whicl 
have  grown  up  to  seeds  and  brush,  fields  which  have  been  farmed  and  v/orn  out, 
acreage  v/hich  has  been  damaged  by  erosion  can  be  profitably  planted  to  tree 
crops.    On  some  farms,  it  may  even  pay  to  use  some  good  crop  soil  for 
shelter  belts  and  tree  crop.     That  is  especially  true  in  the  Middle  West  where 
there  is  not  much  native  timber. 

The  farm  wood  lot  furnishes  the  farmer  fuel  and  fence  posts  and  other 
wood  for  use  around  the  farm  and  often  gives  him  a  good  bit  of  ready  cash 
from  the  sale  of  a  few  sawlogs  or  the  like.    And  he  can  do  the  work  in  the 
woods  harvesting  his  wood  crop  in  the  winter  time  when  other  farm  work  is 
slacked  up, 

"However,"  he  went  on,   "a  lot  depends  on  how  the  Tifoods  are  handled. 
"Gutting  the  Farm  Woods  "Profitwise"  is  a  good  leaflet  to  look  over.     It  is 
Leaflet  No,  30- Ln 

It  seems  from  v/hat  Mr.  Gross  said,  that  a  lot  of  us  cheat  ourselves  in 
the  \/ay  we  use  farm  grown  timber.     Instead  of  cutting  as  a  crop,  we  just 
chop  it  up  for  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  the  coal  pile.    When  Mr.  C.  J. 
Telford,  now  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  was  with  the  Illinois  State 
Extension  Service  he  made  a  survey  which  showed  that  the  average  net  return 
from  woodland  cut  for  lumber,  mine  timber,  ties,  cooperage  logs,  or  average 
quality  veneer  bolts  was  five  times  the  return  from,  woodlands  cut  for  cord- 
wood  alone. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  alv/ays  a  good  idea  to  use  practical  co/nmon 
sense  in  cutting  trees.    And  to  malve  the  woodlot  pay  "best,  you  have  to  be 
careful  to  protect  it  from  fire.     Don't  let  fire  spread  into  your  woods 
from  the  nei£hDors.     See  that  the  railroad  burns  a  safety  strip  along  its 
right  01  way  next  yo\xr  woods.     3e  prepared  to  put  out  fires  which  ma^r  start, 
and  C.0  be  careful  in  burning  brush. 

But  fire  is  not  the  only  thing  to  keep  ou.t  of  your  woods.     If  yov. 
plant  „'oun£  trees,  be  careful  they  are  not  injured  by  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  other  stock.    Hogs,  in  southern  pine,  especially  long-leaf  pine,  root 
up  tho  seedlings,  and  oat  the  roots.     Cattle  and  horses  trample  and  eat  young 
growth.    Ai:c.  sheep  and  goats  are  even  vrorse. 

Occasionally,  the  overcrowded  parts  of  the  vToods  need  judicious 
thinnin/,,    3y  judicious  thinning,  Mr.  G-ross  explained,  he  means  cutting 
out  the  poorly  forraed  or  unhealthy.'  trees  or  scrub  species,  and  then  leaving 
the  big,  healthy,  pa^^'-ing  trees  to  increase  in  value  imtil  they  are  of  good 
payin.^  size, 

Co:.u--ercial  logging  cost  studies  have  been  made  in  the  Lake  States, 
and  in  Ar/iansas  and  in  the  Appalachian  and  Coastal  Plains  regions.  Those 
studies  show  that  the  smallest  trees,  either  hardwood  or  softwood  that 
will  -oa,y  their  waj-  through  a  band  sawmill  are  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
dianeter.    V.n;^  that  is,  is  not  a  knotty  problem  to  solve.     It  is  on  accotrnt 
of  tho  I'lnots.     The  siuallor  trees  have  not  had  time  to  clear  themselves  of 
the  br:?jiChcs  low  down  on  the  tr-joik,    I^aturally,  they  produce  knotty,  low 
grade  lu^iber, 

V'::'ite  to  the  State  extension  forester  at  yO'Jur  State  agricultural 
colle;;,e  I'or  ini'orraation  about  markets  for  your  home-grown  timber.  Man;^^ 
farmers  are  miiking  their  v/oodlands  pay  them  real  money,    lYhen  the  buyer  comes 
your  '.vay,  will  your  \7oods  have  any  timber  to  interest  him? 

AZTITOXC  11.^13:;  Your  farm  reporter  at  Y'ashington  has  just  reported  to  you 
on  i.aT.i  \.ooQlots.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  programs  presented  by  this 
Station  in  coo}-'eration  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 

public D.tions  mentioned  can  be  had  either  by  writing  to  Station  or  by 

writing  c.ircct  to  the  United  States  Departr.ont  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
"Cuttin-  tho  "ai-m  Foods  'Profitwise'  is  Leaflet  ITo.  30- L.     "Growing  and. 
Planting  Coni-  rous  Trees  on  the  Farm  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1453-F  and 
"C-ror,'in^  -\nd  ?la:-ting  Eardwood  Seedlings  on  the  Farm"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
ITo.  112:'-F. 


NOT  FOR  PIBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  Tinie  :      10  Llinute^ 

pouL^nai  niTSRViS7  iio.  pa-.   ;.iodern  i.sthods  o?  sroodifg. 

AIWOHMCEimiTT :    And  now  here's  Your  Farm  Reporter,  ready  to  report  to  poultry 
raisers  on  Ms  latest  interview  with  ilx.  A.  R.  Lee,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  poultry  hushandxaan,     From  Mr.  Lee  he  brings  you  now  a 
report  on  modern  methods  of  larooding  poultry.     Get  your  pencils  ready  to 
take  do\7n  numbers  of  the  hulletins  he  mentions,  and  we'll  hear  from  him. 
All  right   


Speaking  of  emancipation,  look  what's  happened  to  the  hen. 

It's  getting  so  that  all  a  modem  hen  has  to  do  is  to  lay  eggs  and 
get  herself  primped  up  for  Sunday  dinners.     I  guess  we  can  mark  it  down 
as  another  effect  of  the  machine  age  on  family  life,  for  to  the  modern  hen, 
family  cares  are  old-fashioned.     Chicks  enter  the  world  with  a  mammoth 
incuhator  for  a  mother,  they  grov;  up  with  a  "brooder  stove  for  a  nurse,  and 
then  it's  xjossihle  that  they'll  spend  their  whole  life  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  some  poultry  apartment  house. 

By  stretching  your  imagination  a  little  you  can  imagine  hov/  some  of 
the  older  hens  might  regard  all  this.     Imagine  them,  clucking  that  machines 
are  destroying  the  flock's  moral  fiher — cackling  that  machines  are  tald.ng 
the  sentiment  out  of  life  —  viewing  with  alarm  the  new-fangled  3  end  4- 
story  skj-scraper,    Wliat's  the  farmyard  comir^  to  anyway,  when  hens  never 
see  t".:eir  own  chickens,  and  chickens  cuddle  up  to  an  oil  stove? 

j\nd  who  would  say  that  they  weren't  justified?    But  on  the  other 
hand  who  GAU  say  that  hens  are  not  actually  better  satisfied  and  that 
chicks  don't  lead  cleaner,  healthier  lives?    Our  so-ca.lled  emancipated 
hens  might  properly  reply  that  this  is  just  a  case  where  reality  and 
sentiment  don't  mix. 

The  history;-  of  incubation  and  brooding  in  the  United  States  has 
been  one  of  progressive  change.    From  the  earliest  times  we 've  had  t:.e 
hen  performing  both  functions.    But'  now,  we  find  that  hens  have  been  very 
largely  replaced  by  artificial  equipment. 

According  to  I.Iro  Lee  we  first  had  the  small  lamp  hover  and  brooder, 
holding  only  a  few  chicks.     Shortly  afterward  somebody  introduced  the 
long  brooder  house,  heated  with  hot, water  pipes.     IJien  the  colony  brooder 
house,  v/hich  are  the  most  coimon  now,  supplanted  the  long  houses. 
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However,  history  seems  to  "be  repeating  itself  now,  and  the  long 
hot- water-pipe  "brooders  are  coming  hack.     The  trouhle  with  this  type  of 
"brooder  was  that  the  soil  aroimd  them  soon  hecame  full  of  disease  germs 
and  the  chickens  tended  to  develop  leg  wealaaess  and  other  ailments.  We 
can  use  the  older- type  brooders  successfully  now  because  we've  learned 
how  to  control  leg  weakness  and  how  to  raise  chicks  in  confinement  and. 
still  keep  them  free  from  disease.     For  instance  instead  of  the  small 
outside  dirt  yards  we  now  have  concrete  or  wire  yards  which  can  he  kept 
sanitary.     But,  of  course,  no  one  thought  of  that  hack  in  1890  when  the 
long  brooders  were  first  used. 

I  guess  most  of  you  are  using  colony  brooders.      Years  of  exper- 
ience show  that  they  produce  excellent  pullets  when  the  range  outside 
is  kept  in  good  condition.    Poultry  raisers  tell  me  there's  only  one 
objection  to  theip,  and  that  is  that  they  tal<:e  more  labor  in  caring  for 
chicks  than  do  the  long  hot-water-pipe  houses  for  example. 

If  any  of  you  axe  beginners  at  poultry  raising,  you  raay  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Lee's  classification  of  brooders  according  to  their 
capacity.      Here's  the  way  he  classifies  them: 

Lamp  brooders,  accommodating  25  to  100  chicks;  electric  brooders, 
50  to  500  chicks;  stove  brooders,  200  to  1000  chicks;  and  hot -water-pipe 
systems  with  an  unlimited  capacity.  If  you're  going  to  install  a  brood- 
ing system  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  equipment  used  by  success- 
ful poultrymen,  and  farmers  in  your  cominunity,  and  get  their  ideas. 

Mr.  Lee  tells  me  that  electric  brooders  are  being  used  more  and 
more  in  places  wiiere  electric  current  is  comparatively  cheap.     The  big 
point  is  that  the  current  must  be  dependable  at  all  times  during  the 
brooding  season,  beca,use  if  it's  off  for  only  a  few  hours  the  chicks 
may  become  chilled. 

Some  farmers  report  that  they've  found  one  difficulty  with  e- 
lectric  brooders,     Tliey  say  that  chicks  often  have  a  tendencjr  to  sweat. 
According  to  Mr.  Lee  sweating  usuallj-  results  from  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation  under  the  hover.    He  says  it  doesn't  pay  to  sacrifice  venti- 
lation just  in  order  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  heating.    He  suggests  that 
wire  or  wooden  slats  under  the  hover  will  also  help  to  prevent  sweating — 
and  that  a  dim  light  in  the  house  will  keep  chicks  from  crowding  at  night. 

Stove  brooders  are  commonly  heated  with  coal,  kerosene  or  distillate 
oil.     Coal  is  used  more  extensively  in  the  East,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
engine  distillate  oil  is  the  most  popular  fuel.    Kerosene  is  still  used 
to  some  extent  but  many  farmers  are  now  using  fuel  oil  instead.    Fuel  oil 
gives  more  heat  and  isn't  so  expensive  for  the  amount  of  heat  it  produces. 
One  trouble  with  kerosene  is  that  it  's  sometimes  hard  to  get  enougli  heat 
from  it  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  countrj--. 

The  long  liot-water  brooder  house  is  on  the  plan  of  the  mammoth 
incubator.     It's  mainly  suited  for  raising  chicks  in  large  number?,  on 
big  poultry  farms  where  r^onning  a  number  of  small  brooders  would  take 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  labor.    However,  it  ' s^ specially  suited  to 
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raising  "broilers  during  the  winter  months.    Practically  all  farmers  v/ho 
have  hot-water-pipe  houses  use  coal  for  fuel, 

I  might  say  just  a  word  ahout  another  development  of  our  modern 
times;  the  "battery  "brooder.    This  brooder  is  in  tiers,  on  the  sk^rscrc.per 
plan,  and  the  chicks  are  confined  in  trays  designed  especiallj^  for  the 
purpose,    I,!r.  Lee  points  out  that  this  method  is  still  in  the  experimental 
sta^-e  hut  that  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  is  especially  adapted, 
he  says  to  raising  "broilers,  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent  to  "brood 
chicks  that  will  later  "be  put  on  range  and  raised  for  egg  production. 

As  you  experienced  poultry  raisers  Icnow,  there  are  important  de- 
tails   that  come  up  in  ojperating  brooders  for  "best  results;  Sanitation, 
proper  temperatures,  sufficient  ventilation,  giving  chicks  exercise,  and 
so  forth.    All  these  details  are  thoroughly  covered  in  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  of  which  Mr,  Lee  is  coauthor.    The  bulletin  is  en- 
titled "Incuhation  and  Brooding  of  Chickens,"  ajid  the  num"ber  is  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  1538-F. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  you  Mr.  Lee's  own  words  on  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  the  right  kind  of  brooder  for  your  own  needs. 

"Selecting  a  brooder,"  he  declared,"  is  a  very  important  matter 
"because  the  successful  brooding  of  chicks  is  often  a  difficult  pro"blera. 
Cheap  unreliable  brooders  may  easily  ruin  many  broods  of  good  chicks,  A 
reliable  make,  on  the  other  hand,  will  more  than  repa;^;-  the  difference  in 
cost  between  it  and  a  poor  one  in  the  first  brooding  season.     And  above 
all,  be  sure  that  the  brooder  is  made  of  good  material,  and  that  the 
thermostat  is  well  made,     A  poorly  made  thermostat,  or  one  that  gets 
out  of  order,  may  allow  variations  in  temperature  that  will  result  in 
heavy  losses." 

And  that's  that  for  toda;^'-.    Don't  forget  to  write  for  that  bulletin 
if  you  want  detailed  information, 

AMOUNCEltENT:     To  get  the  bulletin  on  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chicks" 
write  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Yfashington.     The  number,  in  case  you  didn't  get  it 
the  first  time,  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo,1538-F. 


YOUR  FABIA  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  Thiir-stoy.-  r&bPT*a,<i^i^-2^.„.L930 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     10  M.inutes  (Region}) 

Cooperation  Interview  No.  2^:     COOPERATIVE  i/ARXSTING  OF  ERIITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 

ANI'JOUNCEMENT;     The  South  has  always  teen  farcous  for  its  fruits  and  vegetalDles. 
Florida  citrus  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  Georgia  watermelons,   southern  sweet 
potatoes,  are  in  demand  all  over  the  nation.     So  we  asked  YOUR  EAR:/.  REPORTER  to 
get  us  a  picture  of  cooperative  fruit  and  ve^^etahle  marketing  here  in  the  south. 
He  went  to  the  fruits  aud  vegetables  men  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  how  here 
he  is  with  the  report. 

As  Mr.  K.  E.   Gardner  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Gay  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  described  it  to  me,  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  south  makes  an  interesting  picture.     The  way  it  is  now  it  gives  us 
excellent  examples  of  how  to  market  most  profitably  and  excellent  examples  of 
how  not  to  market. 

Take  watermelons  for  i  r^tance.     As  you  know  the  southeastern  states  form 
the  biggest  source  of  the  country's  watermelon  supply,  particularly  during  the 
early  S"ammer.     Georgia  ships  about  20,0CDcars  a  year  and  Florida  from  7  to  10 
thousand  cars. 

Only  a  part  of  this  big  crop  is  marketed  cooperatively,  but  in  the  main 
producing  regions — northern  Florida  and  southern  Georgia — two  cooperatives  han- 
dle most  of  the  melons,    Mr.   Gay  estimated  that  growers  market  around  6,000 
cars  a  year  through  these  two  cooperatives.    And  he  added  that  the  tendency  has 
been  for  growers  to  join  one  or  the  other,   so  V-.e  total  is  steadily  increasing. 

Well,  when  Georgia  and  Florida  growers  first  began  to  market  their  melons 
cooperatively,  back  in  1921,  practically  all  of  the  melore  went  to  13  markets 
in  six  states.     Now  they're  being  shipped  to  more  than  800  different  markets  in 
ho  states  and  5  provinces  of  Canada. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Gay  points  out  that  while  production  has  practically 
doubled  since  1921,  the  net  price  to  growers  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  then. 

This  gives  us  an  illustration  of  how  effective  a  sound  program  of  cooper- 
ative marketing  can  be.     And  it  illustrates  the  benefits  of  standardization, 
and  the  sale  of  labeled  products  of  known  quality. 
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Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the  citrus  fruits.     According  to  Mr.  Gay  frcm 
30  to  Uo  per  cent  are  marketed  cooperatively.    You  all  know  how  successful  this 
cooperative  effort  has  "been,  with  standardization  of  quality  products  again 
playing  a  large  part.    Incidentally  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  marketing  organiza- 
tion has  been  strengthened  this  year  through  the  program  outlined  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.     For  or^  thing,  all  marketing  is  now  being  done  through  a  single 
agency,   the  Florida  Citrus  Growers  Exchange. 

Men  interested  in  Florida's  fresh  veget-ble  crops,  which  supply  the  nation 
during  fall,  winter  and  spring  months,  are  looking  forward  to  establishing  a 
similar  marketing  system.     Florida  growers  are  now  marketing  some  12  to  I5  thous- 
and cars  of  vegetables  cooperatively,  but  local  cooperatives  do  practically  all 
the  marketing.     They're  hoping  to  establish  a  centralized  regioral  marketing 
agency  like  the  Citrus  Growers '  Exchange.     They  face  a  mere  complicated  problem 
than  the  citrus  growers  because  of  the  variety  of  their  products.    But  Mr.  K.  B. 
Gardner,  in  charge  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  section  of  the  Fajrm  Board's  Di- 
vision of  Cooperative  Marketing,  believes  that  the  undertaking  has  grea,t  possi- 
bilities for  success  if  it  is  worked  out. 

Now,  let's  see  what's  happening  in  the  marketing  of  peaches,  another  crop 
which  the  South  gives  to  the  country.     Four  southern  states--Georgia,  North  and 

South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ship  from  15  to  25    thousand  carloads  to  market 

each  year.     Well,  we  find  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  cooper- 
atively.    In  Tennessee  and  North  Caroling-  cooperatives  cut  hardly  any  figure  at 
all.    Hundreds  of  growers  and  independent  dealers  are  consigning  and  quoting  in 
competition  with  each  other.     According  to  Mr.  Gay  that's  why  we  find  the  market 
more  or  less  demoralized  now  egxh  ye~r  soon  after  the  shipping  season  gets  well 
under  way. 

He  believes  that  one  of  the  big  needs  of  the  peach  i  niustry  is  an  efficie: 
system  of  distribution,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  growers  themselves.  In 
Georgia  he  suggests  that  such  an  organization  might  be  built  around  the  Georgia 
Peach  Growers'  Exchange,  which  has  been  operating  successfully  for  21  years. 
And  in  South  Carolina  the  South  Carolina  Peach  Growers'  association  could  form  a 
strong  nucleus. 

So  much  for  peaches.     Another  important  crop  is  early  potatoes,  which  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale  in  Florida,  the  Carolims,  Virginia  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.     Mr.  Gay  tells  me  that  all  the  states  mentioned  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  marketing  their  potatoes  cooperatively.  However, 
there's  still  lots  of  room  for  development.     The  tonnage  marketed  outside  of 
cooperatives  is  still  much  larger  than  that  handled  by  them,  and  therefore  the 
tonnage  controlled  by  the  growers  themselves  is  not  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
market. 

However,  steps  are  already  under  way  to  build  up  a  more  effective  grower- 
controlled  organization.     The  Federal  Farm  Board,   the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  state  agencies  are  cooperatirg  with  growers  to  work  out  the  best  way  of 
bringing  order  out  of  the  present  confusion.     So  the  future  already  begins  to 
look  brighter. 
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But  in  the  sweet  potato  field  the  lack  of  organization  is  even  more 
noticeahle.     In  the  lower  south  the  industry  is  practically  unorganized,  Mr. 
Gay  tells  me.     There  are  a  few  locals  in  Tennessee  and  a  few  other  states  hut 
even  these  organizations  are  in  the  main  merely  assembling  agencies  for  commiss- 
ion men.     The  only  real  effort  at  cooperative  marketing  we  find  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia,  and  to  a  smaller  extent   in  the  Carolinas. 
Vir£.inia  growers  ship  thousands  of  cars  a  year,  and  although  the  volume  is 
smaller  in  the  Carolinas  Mr.   Gay  regards  it  as  "being  very  significant. 

Most  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  problem  of  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables 
present  a  complex  picture,  because  each  fruit  and  each  vegetable  usually  presents 
particular  problems  of  its  own.     But  many  groups  of  growers  have  already  taken 
long  strides  toward  the  goal.     And  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  hope  that 
in  the  future,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,   the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  State  agencies,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  industry  will  be  so 
organized  that  it  can  place  its  products  on  the  market  through  efficiently  opera- 
ted sales  agencies,  owned  and  controlled  by  growers. 

))(*>)(  J(C  Sf!  )|t  >|<  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Warhington  has  just  presented  his  report 
on  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  South.  Tomorrow 
he'll  be  back  at  this  same  hour  to  talk  with  dairy  farmers.     And  next  Thursday 
he  brings  you  another  report  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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YOUR  FMM  RSPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  Thursday","'  ii'UUruai  i)  DT'jiagOi' 

""^  ^         COOPSRATION  INTERVIET7  NO.  24:     COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  WOOL  IN  1930. 

Speaking  Time:     8  Minutes  Regions  1,  2,  4,  &  5 

ANNOUI'TCniCNT;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  will  now  tell  us  about  the 
wool  marketing  situation.     Big  changes  in  our  system  of  selling  wool  are 
going  forward.     Mr.  C.  G.  Randell  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board's  cooperative 
marketing  division,  has  outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  what  those  changes 
are.     The  farm  reporter  will  now  pass  the  good  word  on  to  you.   

Wool  growers  in  this  country  have  "been  selling  wool  in  a  haphazard, 
loose,  unorganized,  wa,y.     What  organizations  wool  growers  have  had,  have 
heen  v;ildly  competing  with  each  other. 

Hr.  C.  G.  Randell,  of  the  Farm  Board's  co-op  division,   says  it  is 
not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  the  whole  gang  of  wool  salesmen  cooling  their 
heeld  in  a  ■b\:;^^er's  ante-room  waiting  to  get  in  foo  show  their  samples  and 
offer  their  wool  for  sale.    Naturally,  when  one  gets  in,  he  can't  forget 
those  fellows  outside  trying  to  get  the  business.    He  is  tempted  to  shave 
prices,  and  maybe  does, 

Now,  wool  growers  are  setting  up  the  machinery  to  cut  out  such 
ruinous  price-cutting  competition.    Local  co-ops,  through  State  and  regional 
co-ops  Y/ill  have  one  central  selli  rg  organization  known  as  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  ovmed  and  operated  by  the  wool-growers  them- 
selves. 

^\nd,  in  speaking  of  wool-growers,  Mr.  Randell  includes  the  range 
man,  tihe  original  bag  producer  with  a  big  clip  and  the  small  wool-grower 
in  the  fleece  wool  states.     The  wool,  and  mohair  growers  too,  from  all  the 
growing  sections  will  be  selling  together  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
This  is  the  biggest  development  in  wool  marketing  to  date. 

You  recall  what  has  been  going  on.     At  first,  we  had  country  pools. 
Wool  growers  just  entered  into  loose  agreements  to  sell  through  the  pool. 
The  pool  merely  provided  an  assembling  point  to  which  dealers  would  arrange 
to  come  and  bid  on  the  wool.     Sometimes,  there  was  only  one  bidder.  Any- 
way, there  was  little  competition.     The  pools  were  little  more  than  a 
favor  and  convenience  to  the  buyer. 

Then  some  State  and  regional  organizations  of  wool  growers  were 
formed.    But  they  have  done  a  relatively  small  volume  of  business.  As 
Mr,  Randell  points  out,  they  were  not  members  of  any  central  sales  organ- 
ization and  have  been  inclined  to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  wool 
market  to  sell  their  wool. 
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j\jid  another  big  trouble  has  been  that  those  co-ops  have  never  been 

able  to  finance  the  wool  growers  not  in  a  really  adequa.te  way,  that  is. 

True,  the  wool  producer  throu/;;h  his  co-op  could  get  loans  up  to  65  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  his  wool.     But  he  would  have  to  wait  for  the  balance  several 
months  until  the  wool  was  actually  sold.     And  most  of  us  know  waiting  for 
your  money  can  get  old  fast. 

But  Congress  came  to  the  rescue  in  this  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
creating  the  Federal  Farm  Board  under  which  the  new  National  Wool  Ivferket- 
ing  Corporation  has  been  formed,  and  under  which  that  wool-growers'  coirpora- 
tion  has  recently  been  granted  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

Now  wool  growers,  through  this  new  co-op  set-up,  can  get  the  55 
per  cent  advance  through  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  as  before,  and 
another  25  per  cent  through  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    That  is,  instead  of 
a  55  per  cent  advance  the  wool  growers'  organizations  will  be  able  to 
advance  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool.     That  will  be  enough 
to  take  ca.re  of  the  growers'  needs  much  better  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore. 

In  the  past,  co-ops  have  consigned  their  wools  direct  to  houses 
in  Boston  and  have  been  financed  in  part  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
and  in  part  by  commercial  banks.    Under  the  new  set-up,  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation  will  use  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  and  the  Feder- 
al Farm  Board,  and  possiblj^  com^'i-iercial  banks. 

In  order  that  as  many  wool  raisers  as  possible  shall  get  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  loans,  the  corporation  has  already  hired  several  trained 
wool  specialists  whose  jab  it  will  be  to  help  sign  new  associations  as 
members,  and  also  help  the  new  and  old  co-op  members  enlarge  their  member- 
ship among  the  growers. 

In  localities  where  the  wool  producers  are  not  served  by  co-ops, 
co-ops  will  be  set  up.     The  new  organizations,  along  with  the  old  ones, 
will  be  affiliated  so  that  all  the  wool  and  mohair  gathered  by  the  co-ops 
will  be  marketed  through  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation. 

L.  B,  Palmer,  of  Col^jmbus,  Ohio,  is  president  of  the  National 
and  Roger  Gillis,  of  Del  Rio,  Texas,  is  vice-president.     T.  B.  W  ilson, 
McKinley,  Wyoming,  is  secretai^--treasurer.     The  Corporation  has  temporary 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  any  requests  for  information  about  this 
new  wool  marketing  system  should  be  addressed  to  J.  B.  Wilson,    Room  502, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wool  and  mohair  co-ops  wliich  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  marketing  Act  are  entitled  to  membership.    Among  the  requirements 
is  one  that  the  co-op  must  be  grower-owned-and-controlled.     To  be  eligible 
for  membership,  the  association  must  have  handled  at  least  500,000  pounds 
of  wool  this  last  year  or  have  that  amount  under  contract  to  be  sold  this 
season.    Each  association  has  to  buy  one  share  of  stock  in  the  national 
wool  marketing  corporation  for  each  100,000  pounds  of  wool  it  handles. 
A  National  Wool  Credit  Association  has  been  formed  mth  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  to  finance  growers  through  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  to  finance  the  growers  of  memher  asso- 
ciations inr:ediately.     That  is  to  he  done  through  pre- shearing  advances. 
The  advances  will  he  made  to  ranchers  and  farmers  on  a  hasis  of  one  dollar 
a  head  for  a  twelve  months'  clip. Money  will  also  he  loaned  on  -unsold  wool 
and  mohair  in  warehouses. 

During  1928,  62  wool  co-ops  handled  a  little  over  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  clip  of  the  country  that  year.     Officials  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Coi'porat ion,  Mr,  Randell  tells  me,  expect  that  their  organization 
will  market  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  clip  this  year. 

Besides  its  sales  department  to  direct  the  selling  of  all  the  wool 
and  mohair  supplied  to  it  hy  its  memher  associations,  The  National  ¥ool 
Marketing  Corporation  will  have  a  research  and  standardization  department 
which  will  analyze  and  interpret  business  statistics  for  its  member"  agen- 
cies,    ^n  addition  they  will  also  have  an  educational  and  publicity  de- 
partment to  disseminate  information  about  the  workings  of  the  wool  market- 
ing agencies,  including  the  national  corporation  itself.     In  other  words, 
wool  growers  will  have  no  wool  over  their  eyes  in  viewing  market  facts. 

Heretofore,  very  few  of  our  co-ops  did  their  own  handling  and  grad- 
ing.   Under  the  new  centralized  system,  however,  these  services  will  also 
be  performed.     The  complete  marketing  process  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
grower-owned-and-cont rolled  organizat ion. 

The  national  association  will  be  financed  by  charging  a  selling  com- 
mission on  the  wool  sold  and  by  making  a  deduction  not  to  exceed  l/s  of  a' 
cent  per  pcand  for  reserves.    Member  associations  will  in  turn  be  financed 
by  the  national  paying  part  of  the  selling  commission  to  them.     The  wool 
grower  will  make  his  selling  contract  with  his  local  association.  Th.e 
local  association  in  turn  will  contract  with  the  national. 

AUIIOUITCEI.IEI'TT :     The  big  changes  now  taking  place  in  our  ways  of  selling  wool 
have  just  been  described  to  you  by  Ibr,  C.   G.  Randell,  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  as  reported  by  your  farm  re- 
porter in  T7ashington,     This  Station_  ^presents  these  co-op  talks  each 

week  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Bureau  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  ^Agriculture. 


>)!      5(;  *  *  * 


YOUR  ?A5i;.  ESFOHTSR  AT  •.VASHINGTQIT  ?riday,  February  28,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  24:    A  NATIONAL  PROC-RAI-I  OF  UllX  E.lFROVEIvIENT 


AirNOUITCES'SNT:    My  how  time  flies.     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washin^^-ton  reminds 

me  that  with  today's  report  he  winds  up  his  24th  week  over  Station  . 

Each  week  day  except  Saturday  at  this  time  he  has  "brought  you  information 
direct  from  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washin;:,ton.     Today  he  talks  to  dairymen.    But  his  subject  is  one  in  which 
everybody  will  be  interested.    He's  going  to  tell  you  now  about  a  national 
prograiTi  of  ouality  milk  improvement.    Ladies  and  G-entlemen,  Your  Farm 
Reporter, 

Let's  do  a  little  supposing.     Suppose  the  United  States  Department 
of  A_;riculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  spend  50  years  studying 
how  to  increase  production  per  cow.     Suppose  they  find  v/a;rs  of  cutting  down 
costs  of  .production  still  further. 

Then  su];jpose  a  future  dairyman  spends  the  next  50  years  putting  all 
these  findings  into  practical  use.     Just  suppose,  vYe'll  say,  he  develo'os  e, 

herd  of  cows  averaging  700  po-an.ds  of  buttcrfat  a  year  at  the  very  lov/est 

possible  cost. 

You'd  say  he  ought  to  make  plenty  of  mioney,  and  we'd  all  envy  him. 
But  we  can't  be  sure  that  he'd  be  making  lots  of  m.oney  just  on  the  basis  of 
those  production  figures  alone.     Let's  suppose  now  that  he  did  all  those 
thin,  s,  out  that  in  his  enthusiasm  for  increasing  production  and  decreasing 
costb  he  neglected  to  be  careful  about  v;hat  ha-^pened  to  his  milk  after  it 
left  the  cows.    He  let  handling  and  marketing  of  his  milk  and  cream  sort  of 
talce  care  of  itself,  along  the  same  old  lines. 

w'ell,  what  would  happen  to  this  dairyman?  I'd  guess  that  he  would  be 
away  behind  the  procession,  for  one  thing.  He'd  be  getting  more  milk  than 
many  of  his  neighbors,  ma^-be,  and  he  mi.^ht  be  producing  it  more  cheaply,  but 
still  ho  might  not  be  making  so  much  money.  If  I  read  my  horoscope  correctly 
one  of  the  surest  things  about  the  future  is  that  low-cpoality  dairy  ;oroducts 
aren't  going  to  be  very  profitable,  no  matter  T/hat  your  production  and  costs 
of  production. 

'.'e've  heard  it  before,  but  I  think  it  will  bear  repeating  many  times 
again  that  future  profits  in  the  dairy  business  are  going  to  depend  le,rgely 
on  how  our  domestic  production  is  balanced  with  our  domestic  consumption. 
Last  week  Ilr.  Roy  C,  Potts,  Der)artment  dairy  economist,  emphasized  that 
particularl''.    And  this  week  Mr.  Ernest  Kelly,  who  is  the  Department's  chief 
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market  milk  specialist,  emphasizes  it  again.    They  don't  take  away  any 

emphasis  from  efficient  production  everyoody  knows  how  important  that  is  

but  they  do  helieve  that  the  other  side  of  the  picture  needs  more  emphasis* 
And  both  I.Ir,  Kelly  and  Mr.  Potts  look  to  improvement  of  quality  as  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  keeping  consumption  in  step  with  increasin^^  pro- 
duction.    It's  the  old  storj^  people  will  buy  more  milk  and  more  butter 

when  the  quality  is  high.    And  you  can  apply  the  same  thing  to  peanuts  or 
automobiles.    A  large  supply  of  low-quality  material  invariably  slov/s  up 
the  market. 

As  Hr.  Kelly  pointed  out,  successful  dairying  means  more  and  more  the 
close  tying  up  of  all  factors  concerned.  Economical  production,  sanitation, 
and  orderly  marketing  must  go  together  to  make  a  complete  economic  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  improving  the  ouality  of 
milk  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  dairying,  that  it  is  sponsoring  what 
you  might  call  a  national  program  of  milk  improvement.     In  the  past  the 
Department  has  been  actively  helping,  whenever  called  on  by  cities  ;uid  tovms 
that  v/antcd  a  clean  high-quality  milk  supply.    And  now  it  is  offering  to  help 

states  states  which  want  to  make  an  organized  effort  to  produce  better 

milk. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  explained  it  the  State  Colleges  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  this  effort,  with  the  support  and  cooperation,  of 
course,  of  dairymen  and  all  others  interested  in  da,irx'ing.     The  State  College 
extension  service  will  survey  the  situation  in  its  state  and  then  pick  out 

a  particular  area  to  start  in  a  sort  of  demonstration  area  of,  say  1,  2, 

or  3  counties.    All  groups  interested  in  dairying  will  then  be  represented 
at  an  organization  meeting.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  send 
market  milk  specialist  to  this  meeting  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
answer  questions  and  make  suggestions.    Anong  other  things  this  specialist 
will  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  methylene  blue  test  and  the  sediment  test, 
which  indicate  the  quality  of  milk  and  cream.    Ke'll  also  visit  dairy  faiTis 
to  demonstrate  various  Improved  methods. 

Mr.  Kelly  explained  that  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  v.'ill  be  to  present  the  latest  information  on  best  methods  to  be 
follc7ed  in  particular  areas.    Then  the  extension  services,  key  dairy 
farmers,   State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies,  represented  at 
the  meetings,  will  go  ahead  to  see  that  this  information  is  available  to  all 
farmers  who  produce  milk. 

Afterward,  the  Department  will  study  the  results  obtained  in  the 
various  states.    They'll  look  for  the  extent  of  the  i::iprovement  and  for 
different  azid  better  methods  developed  by  both  state  specialists  and  farmers. 
In  this  vsy  we'll  find  out  the  differences  in  oualit;^  resulting  from 
different  practices.     It  will  give  us  a  sort  of  check-up  that  couldn't  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

After  the  work  is  once  started,  you  see,  the  State  College  will  be 
responsible  for  carrying  it  on.     Several  have  alread;;,^  started.     Some  of  the 
states  er.pect  to  form  permanent  organizations,  composed  of  farmers  and 
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representatives  of  other  interested  groups  and  agencies. 

As  an  example  of  what  they  hope  to  accomplish,  Mr,  Kelly  points 
to  the  citrus  fruit  growers  and  apple  packers.     These  fruit  growers  don't 
put  culls  in  their  packages  for  market.    They  grade  carefully.    He  he- 
lievos  dairjonen  should  do  the  same  thing.    He  helieves  in  organizing 
thoroughly  on  a  quality- control  basis,  because  experience  shows  that  it's 
profitable, 

Tlie  dairy  industry,  he  sa^''s,  has  already  passed  through  at  least  two 
important  stages,  so  far  as  sanitation  is  concerned.     The  first  stage  was 
in  the  old  da^^s,  20  or  25  years  ago,  when  dairy  inspection  was  a  nev;  thing. 
There  v^as  raioch  distrust  on  the  part  of  both  inspector  and  producer,  T~ne 
inspector  often  tried  to  trap  the  i^roducer,  serving  as  a  detective  rather 
than  as  an  investigator  and  educator. 

Tlien,the  second  stage  mi-jht  be  called  the  period  of  change,  and  it 
resulted  in  many  improvements.    Use  of  preservatives  in  milk  and  cream  v/as 
practically  done  away  with,  and  adulteration  by  skimming  and  watering  began 
to  decrease  rapidly.    Milk  inspectors  were  better  trained  and  had  better 
understanding  of  dairy  problems.    But  improvement  was  still  slow,  because 
everybody  was  experimenting  and  trying  to  find  new  and  efficient  methods  of 
producing  hi^rh  quality  product^, 

I^ow,  Mr.  Kelly  says,  v/e've  come  to  the  third  period, 

"ITe  haven't  yet  reached  the  milleniwn, "  he  continues,   "but  we  do 
see  a  wonderful  change.    If  you  want  evidence  you  can  find  it  in  the 
attitude  of  the  industry  itself.    Far-sighted  deary  farmers  and  milk  dealers 
are  strongly  behind  the  movement  for  inspection  and  grading  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts,   ?a,rmers  and  dealers  themselves  are  talcing  the  leadership,  recognizing 
the  beneficial  results  to  dairy  business, 

"V/nat  are  these  beneficial  results?    Well  the  main  ones  are  these: 
Better  public  health,  both  in  city  and  country  districts;  fewer  losses  from 
sour  and  lov/-grade  products;  and  a,n  increase  in  markets  and  better  prices." 

In  conclusion  I  might  add  that  this  national  program  is  the  out  rowth 
of  more  than  30  years  of  investigation  and  educational  work  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,     And  incidentally  the  Department  has  xoublications  on  pra,ctical 
ly  every  step  necessary  to  the  production  of  clean  milk.     If  you'll  get  your 
pencil  read^'  I'll  read  over  the  ones  you'll  likely  be  most  interested  in. 
Here  they  are:    "Production  of  Clean  ililk,"  Fam;ers'  Bulletin  !To.  502- J; 
"Washing  aiid  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  1473-?;  "Cool- 
ing Millc  and  Cream  on  the  Fam,  "  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  976-F;  "Improved 
Sanitation  in  Milk  Production,"  Leaflet  Ho,  3-L;  and  "Preventing  Feed  Flavors 
and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  Ho.  25- L, 

— ooOoo —  the 
AM0mTC3?i5HT:     That  was  YOUR  FAR.M  PJIPOHTZR,  telling  dairymen  about /national 

Prograin  for  Quality  Milk  Improvement.     Let's  read  over  that  list  of  bulletins 
again  to  see  that  all  tho  nirabers  are  right.    Ready?    Titles  first,  then  num- 
bers.   Here  they  are:     "Production  of  Clean  Milk,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho. 
602-F;  "Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production, "  Leaflet  Ho.  3-L;  \7ashing  and 
Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils,"  Farmers' Bulletin  Ho.  1473-.F;     Cooling  Milk  and 
Cream  on  the  Farra,  "  Famers'  Bulletin  Ho.  976-F;  and  "Preventing  Feed  Flavors 
and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  Ho,  25-L,    Address  Your  Fam  Reporter  in  care  of 
Station   or  in  care  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
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